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WMAGA ZINE 


NUMBER 1658 


Christmas Number 
December 1953 
A FIRST CLIMB: THE LOS SOLDADOS 
MATTERHORN By Anita Rede 


By Ashenden I GO: I COME BACK 
OWNER-DRIVER By Robert Hunter 
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3y Brigadier M. C. A. Henniker, 
D.S:O., O.B.E., M.C. 


THE NEW WORLD: 


I. The Face of Panama 
By Lawrence Constable 


I. On the Road to Mexico 
By C. E. Wakeham 


CHANCE CASTS 
By Oliver Cassels 


JOURNEY TO ZAGREB 
By Dennis Ward 
FISHING LICENCE 
By K. D. Foster 
GHOST MEETS GHOST 
By Hugh Popham 
COMMENT 
AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
By Robert H. Hill 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS LTD. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH: AND 
1 BATEMAN’S BUILDINGS, SOHO, LONDON, W.1. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 
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Conquest of hunger 


In India and Pakistan, in Ceylon 
and the Belgian Congo, in Burma 
and theAfricas, mechanised forces 
rumble into action in the war 
against hunger. Giant Euclid 
earthmovers, Euclid Tractors 
and Scrapers, Marion Shovels 
and Draglines, Carlisle Graders, 


clear the s<cub, raze the jungle, 
irrigate the deserts. . . . 

Soon the barren lands will grow 
green and fruitful . . . soon 
hydro-electric power will speed 
the forward march of the “ back- 
ward peoples”’. . . soon there will 
be life where now is bare existence. 


The World’s Finest Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by 


BLA\CIKIW.0O0D) HODGE 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works ® and Agencies throughout the World 
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All correspondence with reference to Advertisements should be addressed to— 
Mr H. S. JANES, 99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 (EUSton 3221) 














Sure of 


a good welcome 4 


The host who serves Scotch Whisky is sure it 
will have a good welcome. When the Scotch is 
“Black & White” particularly warm approval is 
assured. Blended in the special “‘ Black & White ” 
way the extra quality of this grand Scotch makes 
it the most satisfying of all drinks. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Secret ts tre the Blending 


> LR 
By Appointment to Scotch Whisky Distillers 
the late King George VI James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


MAX. RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOC. (U.K. ONLY) 


| Buy. 
ACK a waite 
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“A great many of us have recollections of the Governess 
who used to minister to us. I remember my Governess 
very well for she was a friend of the family for nearly 50 
years. When I was little, and when I failed to give satisfac- 
tion in the schoolroom, whether through vice or inattention, 
I was constantly beaten. It seemed very unjust at the time, 
yet looking back, I think it was probably awfully good for 
me. ... I learned a great deal in all ways from her 
that I could not have learned in any other way.” 


Lorp HALIFAX at a General Court of the G.B.I. 


Among the 600 or so Governesses and private teachers helped by 
the G.B.I. are many who have been in active teaching for 50 years, 
but few who can look back on the friendship of one family for so 
long. There are some who literally have not a friend in the world— 
except the G.B.I. One such admitted that at Christmas the only 
gift, the only remembrance she received from the outside world, was 
from the G.B.I. It has a special concern for the lonely and tries to 
befriend them in many ways. 


GOVERNESSES? (| BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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a ship sails away 
to SOUTH AFRICAN sunshine 


And so at Southampton begins, for all aboard her, an idyllic fortnight 
on a voyage into ever sunnier, smoother seas . . . in spacious and 
luxurious surroundings where time ceases to count. Until, already 
bronzed by sun and sea-breeze, the traveller sights Table Mountain. 


FIRST CLASS return fares REDUCED BY A QUARTER on 


outward sailings by Mailship between 4th March and 24th June. 


UNION-CASTLE 


Carry you in comfort to the Cape 
Ask for details and illustrated literature about South Africa. 


Head Office: $3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.$S 
West End Passenger Agency: 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


or Travel Agents 
















Blackwood's Advair 








BARR & STROUD 


Binoculars 


and 


Monoculars 


@ 

Send for list 
B351/WB 
post free 

* 


ANNIESLAND | 15 VICTORIA ST. 
GLASGOW, W.3 | LONDON, S.W.1 





© Please help tofill * 


{Pleas koji \ 


Our locking... y 


2 Stocking... ; 


Our boys and girls depend on your help not only 
at Christmas time . . . but to see them through 
their training. Our stocking is a large one (800 
children to feed, clothe and house), it needs 
constant refilling by voluntary contributions. .. . 


Please send a donation to the Secretary 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


3. 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 





19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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“This is indeed a 


most welcome gift!” 


BRANDY 


A Decanter of OTARD V.S.O.P. 
Liqueur Cognac Brandy with two 
brandy glasses in a presentation pack 
at the normal price of the brandy only 


57 / 6 COMPLETE 


ORDER NOW FROM YOUR WINE MERCHANT 





DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Still depend on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


7,000 children in our care are hoping 
you will be their Father Christmas. 
Please remember them. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of any amount will be warmly 
welcomed. 


10)- would help to feed 
our boys and girls. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ** Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent 
to 393 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1. 
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By Appointment 
Clock Specialists 
to the late King George VI 





ee = Y oT - . $9 
Happy Christmas to you 
—an ever-fresh wish 


between friends and relations 





Select a gift at HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 







Lady’s 4-piece silver-mounted brush set £25 00 
Signet ring of traditional ‘‘Flodden”’ style, 18 ct. gold £15 00 
9ct. gold£ 7 00 

9 ct. coloured gold and enamel pheasant brooch £10 5 0 
Gent’s gold key chain, 9 ct. gold £16 16 0 


Gent’s tie slide, 9 ct. gold from£ 6 690 


Jor 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 Central 4898. Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh 
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1 class 


to 


Australia 


and 
back 


BOOMERANG TRIPS 1954 


available outwards between 
ist Feb. and 31st May. 
Homeward between 

ist Sept. and 31st Dec. 
First Class excursion fares 
£180 - £205 - £230 


Orient Line 


14 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 


Tel: TRA 7141 or Agents 














} 
to you 

- do not let this sacred work 
| PALE and die 

| Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
1} Times” of fen gel 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“*I ask and pray my friends . . . not to 


let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 


Please give to our Appeal 

The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 

women of limited means who cherish pri- 

vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 

tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
gift . . . remember us in your 
will . . do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florenee 
Nightingale 
HOS PITA L 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 


| 
| aie: NIGHTINGALE 
| 











A Welsh 
Coxswain 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. 
Will you help in the constant battle 
against rising costs? Send your con- 
tribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., 
T.D., M.A. 
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F: THE CAMEL TRAIN: Transport takes 


many forms to-day in the ancient walled 
city of Kano. For though lorries, railways 
and aeroplanes now carry goods and 
passengers to and fro with modern speed 
and comfort, the long, slow, padding lines 





of the camel trains still wend their way in 
from the Sahara as they have done from time immemorial. 
-*. The routes these camel trains follow are mainly the routes 
- of the old caravans, which were originally the only 

trade links between the interior of Africa and the 

Mediterranean. Banded together for protection against 

bandits —a caravan might contain as many as twenty 

thousand camels—the old merchants made their deliberate 
- way from oasis to oasis across the great desert, carrying 

gold, ivory, ostrich feathers, cotton cloth and corn. 
* Our branches in Nigeria are particularly well placed to 
_ amswer your questions on market conditions, or local 

commercial undertakings. 

Please address your initial enquiries to our 
Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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Patron— 
Her Most Gracious 
j The 





IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 
FUN 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England. It is 


President— 


The Rt. Hon. The Earl 
of Halifax, K.G., P.C. 


a centre for research and information on Cancer and carries on continuous 
and systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 
Legacies, Donations and Subscriptions 
are urgently needed for the maintenance 
and extension of our work. 


Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr 


Dickson Wright, 


F.R.CS., 


at Royal College of 


Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


There's no use talking 
TASTE IT! 
Mackinlay’s 


SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


EST. 1820 





ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


During the 200 years of its history, the Bank 

has maintained a tradition of the personal 

touch, and is to-day exceptionally well 

equipped to provide its customers with a 

Banking service which is adaptable, indivi- 
dual and complete 


HEAD OFFICE 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Branches throughout Scotland 
and in London 


TOTAL ASSETS 
£167,430,868 
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AGAIN 
AVAILABLE 















The famous 
Land and Water 


IMPROVED MODEL 
Waterproof Wrist Watches 


(Specially made for us by 

The Zenith Watch Company) 

These Land and Water Watches are the very finest 
expression of modern watchmaking practice. 
They can be absolutely relied upon for correct 
time under any conditions in which a watch 
may be worn, in any part of the world, in all 
extremes of heat and cold, in water or out. 
Land and Water Watches are non-mag- 
netic and are compensated and adjusted 
to all temperatures. They are capable 
of being regulated to 2 minutes per 


month. The cases are of stainless 

steel and the watch glass is unbreak- 

able. When you buy a Land and 
Water Wrist Watch you buy 
correct time for all time. 





As above but with centre seconds £25. 15s. Od. Siaybrite Stainless Steel 
The same models in 9-carat gold: Wristlets - 20/- extra 
Gentlemen's £46. Os. Od. To fit either model 


Ladies’ £39. 10s. Od. 
Established 1790 


Bich ‘aiid Cfaydon Ld. 


153 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Telephone: MANsion House 2160 Telegraphic Address: LANDAWATA, FEN., LONDON 
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THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 550 Branches and Agencies of the 


Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be gladly furnished. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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A Christmas 


with Meaning 


NCE again, Christmas approaches 

with all its colour, its joys, its 
reunions . . . and so The Church 
Army is seeking the coldest homes, 
the neediest children, the aged sick, 
the desperately lonely in cheerless 
rooms . . . and planning to distribute 
“little extras” that make just that 
difference at this time. 


The Church Army asks your kind 
help, that the greatest possible number 
be cheered and uplifted. 


Will you please send a gift now to The 
Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, 
The Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, 
London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 











———— 


RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is a generously endowed mixture in which 
many exacting smokers find lasting satis- 
faction. Into its composition go not 
only choice Virginian and rare Oriental 
tobaccos but the knowledge, the skill, 
the devoted craftsmanship of, a more 
leisurely and discriminating age. Rattray’s 
7 Reserve fully vindicates its maker’s 
philosophy. It burns benignly— releasing, 
as it were with due decorum, the infinitely 
subtle offerings of the tobacco blender’s 
art. 


To be obtained ONLY 
from: 


CHARLES RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80/- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 20/4 
for sample quarter Ib. tin 
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It moves in the 
right circles 


There’s a place for Anglepoise on 
every desk . . . by every armchair. 
It throws its beam exactly 

where needed at a touch—and 

“* stays put ”. Needs only a 25 

or 40 watt bulb. At any good 
electricians or stores. 


Send for booklet to Dept. 25. 





Black or Cream... £4.14.8 
Cream and Gold Mottled £5 . 6 . 6 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. - REDDITCH - WORCS 
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MAXIMUM PRICES AS FIXED BY 
THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOCIATION 
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THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED 


Chilprute 








: 
UNDERWEAR FOR MEN / _ 


The full and active life has no 
room for ailments. A man’s effi- 
ciency depends upon his health ; 
and for his health, the wise man 
depends on Chilprufe when it 
comes to Underwear. It is the 
obvious choice. 

The closely knit fabric of Chilprufe 
Pure Wool Underwear is firm, 
smooth, and comfortable at all 
times; warm but not overheating. 
Faultless in fit and finish, it has 
remarkable durability, and 
gives unique protection from 
colds and chills. 


Ask your outfitter “s 

or write for _ . 
ILLUSTRATED ii ——— 
CATALOGUE  CHILPRUPE 


LIMITED LEtcesTteR\ PERFECT 


CHILPRUFE 
is 
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| SEAGULL 


The best Gutboartd 
Mote ia the World” 


F al 


\ 
~ it @ 

Pe wig THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD.. 

bt GOP tn = POOLE, DORSET Telephone: POOLE 818 


y yachtsman—north, 
south, east or west—will 
find YACHTING WORLD 
of absorbing interest. 

Its brilliantly illustrated articles 
cover all aspects of the sport—seaman- 
ship, cruising, pilotage, navigation, 
maintenance and fitting-out; and its 
monthly design supp'ements are unique. 
Read YACHTING WorLD regularly .. . 
a year’s subscription costs only 33s. 6d. 
Write to Dorset House, Stamford Street, 
London, S.E.1, England. 





Theres /ots in to interest you : 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS. 
BOOKSHOP i GIFT BOOKS 


* FOR BOOKS * 


All new Books available on day of publication. Secondhand and 
rare Books on every subject. Stock of over three million volumes 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) or Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
VHVTUNUUNUTUQUQQQUUULQUUUEEATANTEAUTUUUUUUEE TU UUNAOT0Q 00000 OEEENNOOOOOOOQUG LOGI ELEAHTN 
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Constable 








The Reason Why: Cecil Woodham-Smith 


takes¢her title ‘The Reason Why’ from Tennyson’s celebrated 
verses on the Light Brigade Charge at Balaclava. Who blundered, 
how and why? This question is answered for the first time in a 
fascinating and extraordinary story, which was the Book Society's 
November Choice. Illustrated. Maps. 15s. 


Archangel 1918-19 trougnout is 


command of the Allied Forces in North Russia Field-Marshal 
Lord Ironside kept a detailed Journal, and it is this record that 
has now enabled him to write the first published account of an 
extraordinary ‘side-show’ of World WarlI. J/lustrated. Maps. 21s. 


Railway Adventure: +. c. rot 
was one of the amateur railway enthusiasts who saved the Talyllyn 
Line in Wales from having to close down in 1950. His graphic 
and amusing account of the undertaking is a refreshing record of 
individual enterprise. Illustrated. Map. 2ls. 


€ Clubland Heroes: « richard Usborne’s 
affectionate study of ‘Sapper, John Buchan, and 
Dornford Yates will give immense pleasure to all who 
shared his early devotion to these writers.” 


PHILIP TOYNBEE (Observer). 5s. 
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First Hand Adventure 
The Latter Days 


P. R. REID 


(Author of “ The Colditz Story.” 5th Edition) 


The almost incredible story of the Colditz escapes 

from 1942 to the day of liberation. Illustrated by 

Watton who, like P. R. Reid, was a Colditz prisoner. 
(15s. net) 


Duel of Wits 


PETER CHURCHILL 


(Author of ** Of Their Own Choice.” 7th Edition) 


His record of three missions into enemy territory— 
covering the dangers shared with Odette until their 
capture by the Germans. (12s. 6d. net) 


African 
Assignment 


SIR FRANCIS DE GUINGAND 


A delightful book of personal adventure and remini- 
scence by General Sir Francis de Guingand, author 
of the world-famous “‘ Operation Victory ’—ending 
with a typically clear-cut “ appreciation of the situa- 
tion” in South Africa today. (21s. net) 


Published by HODDER & STOUGHTON in the City of London 
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Where ELEGANT Un ver 


ZEPHY®) 


r—LISEON RALLY 1953—— 


Mrs. N. Mitchell won Coupe des 
Dames for Gt. Britain driving a 
ZEPHYR-6. 











Ford continues to set the fashion in motoring. Newest 
modifications to the Zephyr 6 and Consul provide still more 
elegance, still more comfort, even finer interior appoint- 
ments. The prices remain unaltered. You must see them to 
appreciate their beauty and style. The Ford Dealer in your 
Town will proudly show youall their attractive new features. 


ZEPHYR-6 £5352 Plus P.T. £222.15 .10 
CONSUL £470 Plus P.T. £196.19.2 


ie | ee 
Sora ‘>-Slar’ Motoring The best at lowest cost 
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te the late King George V1 





Gordon's 
Stands Supteme 


Maximum Prices: Bottle 33/9; 4 Bottle 17/7; } Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7—U.K. only 





Printed in Great Britain 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 























THE FINEST SERVICE 
for 
ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 





Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth 


and elsewhere abroad 





The Company undertakes the duties 


Executor and Trustee 


























BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 1658. 


DECEMBER 1953. 


Vou. 274. 


A FIRST CLIMB: THE MATTERHORN. 


BY ASHENDEN. 


AFTER long years of illness, an 
improvement in health allowed 
me in 1949 to visit the Promised 
Land of the great peaks. Well- 
meaning friends had wanted to 
warn me off the larger centres, 
and suggested my making a 
start in some quiet retreat like 
Cogne or Binn. But I was 
already nearly thirty, and the 
rumblings of strife on an uneasy 
planet made me wonder if 
another chance would be given ; 
also, after many set-backs and 
disappointments, there seemed 
to me to be no guarantee that 
the improvement in health was 
permanent. 

So I decided on Zermatt, base 
for the Matterhorn, and scene of 
some of the most vivid pages in 
the history of mountaineering, 
to which we as a nation have 
made the outstanding contribu- 
tion. 

On my way to Switzerland 
from Turkey I fell ill at Lake 
Como, and an anxious Italian 


doctor in Menaggio sat up with 
me for part of a night, to give 
injections and discourage me 
from further activity ; and after 
learning my medical history, 
he told me I would not be 
able to do much for several 
weeks. 


Ten days later, wearing a 
rope for the first time, I was 
moving gently up and down the 
gnarled rocks of the Riffelhorn, 
in the competent care of Alfons 
Franzen. Drawn into the lungs, 
the cool air of 9,000 feet sent 
fresh blood coursing through the 
body ; a surge of energy began 
to revive my system. All round 
about in the crystal atmosphere 
stood the vast congregation of 
peaks—the Zermatt giants— 
whose slopes and ridges had been 
the scene of such great aspira- 
tions and endeavours, of many 
a hard-fought struggle, and of 
much poetic writing. In front 
of them all, set in splendid 

Q 
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A First Climb : 


isolation, towered the Matter- 
horn. 

Alfons looked at me curiously, 
perhaps pondering on the strange 
economy of effort which I had 
shown. Already, even on the 
first day, I was experiencing 
that subtle sense of rhythm, 
whose cultivation is one of the 
joys of the mountain day. 

It was July 30th. 

“What you say if we start 
tomorrow ?”’ asked Alfons. “I 
meet you at Hérnli about six. 
You walk up slowly from the 
morning.” 

I made a quick calculation. 
August 1st, on which we should 
therefore be climbing, was 
National Day, when all Zermatt 
is in fiesta: it would be a pity 
to miss the festivities through 
being tired out. But before I 


had time to object, I was sur- 
prised to hear my voice say 


‘* Splendid. I will meet you at 
Ho6rnli tomorrow night.” 

We careered down the 3,000- 
foot descent to Zermatt in eighty 
minutes. Fraulein Eberhardt, 
the charming manageress, met 
us at the door of the Monte 
Rosa Hotel. ‘ And how did it 
go?’ she asked. “ Fine,” I re- 
plied. ‘* Tomorrow I’m leaving 
for Hoérnli,” and went upstairs 
to order the necessary food from 
Mme. Casanova. Mme. Casa- 
nova smiled indulgently. ‘“‘ The 
Matterhorn, sir? Yes, of course. 
We will prepare special food for 
you and the guide.” In her 
thirty years at the Monte Rosa, 
she must have seen more climbers 
depart and return, and attended 
to their food, than almost any 
other person alive. 
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The next day I set off from 
Zermatt at 8.30 in the morning. 
After a mid-day lunch at the 
Schwarzsee Hotel (8,600 feet up) 
I started on the everlasting zig- 
zags up the shale-and-rock cliff 
to the Hérnli Belvedere. It was 
a warm afternoon and the roar 
of the glacier torrents was very 
loud. Below the path lay a 
small lake, enclosed by moraines 
and fed by the Furggen Glacier. 
Stones and ice were falling with 
a sporadic plonk and crash into 
its waters, and the occasional 
grate and creak of the ice and 
the clatter of pebbles on the 
glacier made the whole scene 
eerily alive. The forces of rock 
and ice, erosion and decay, were 
strongly at work, with a meta- 
bolism heightened by the warm 
sun. Droves of climbers passed 
me on the way up from the 
Schwarzsee to the Belvedere. 
All the people in the world 
seemed to be bound for the 
Hoérnli. And everyone was in a 
hurry. I noticed despairingly 
the speed at which people were 
mounting, and wondered how I 
should ever do the Matterhorn 
in such company on the morrow. 

Eventually, at 5.30 in the 
evening, I reached the Hoérnli 
and stepped into the Belvedere. 
My room was cosy and even 
comfortable, with a view on to 
Monte Rosa and the Breithorn. 
At this height of 10,800 feet the 
air was thin and keen; the 
breeze blew sharply. One felt 
immensely far from Zermatt, 
away from all the world, set on 
a high ledge, and almost on a 
level with the great peaks them- 
selves. The evening shadows 
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lengthened, and the sunlight on 
the upper snows began to assume 
a warmer tinge. 

About half-past six Alfons and 
another guide from Zermatt 
arrived. They had raced up 
from Zermatt in about three 
hours. Even Alfons seemed a 
little the worse for wear. 

The air grew too cold to 
remain out any longer, and the 
Matterhorn, towering up above 
us, had retired into menacing 
shadow, with only a single ice- 
slope on the north wall still lit 
by the sun. I looked up at the 
cliffs and pinnacles of the ridge, 
and then turned into the Belve- 
dere dining-room. It was 
already dark in there and the 
room was lit by a dim lamp. 
People’s faces looked mysterious 
and blurred. There was a 
French party, already busy con- 
suming their supper. Two 


young Americans of my age 
and three younger Swiss lads, 
who seemed to form a party of 
five, were ensconced in one corner. 


A sardonic gentleman with 
strongly aquiline features sat 
silently watching us with an 
amused twinkle in his eyes. He 
was grey-haired and rather dis- 
tinguished. Un vieuxr loup des 
montagnes, I thought. 

The hostess came in and 
pushed the six of us into an 
adjoining room, where they 
served a large three - course 
supper. I ate a good deal and 
felt the better for it. The others 
ate very little. The atmosphere 
was one of subdued excitement. 
We talked hardly at all of the 
Matterhorn. 

Alfons popped his head round 
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the door about a quarter to 
eight, and insisted on rushing 
me off to bed. He also doled 
out three “ pills to make sleep” 
in the privacy of my room and 
expatiated on the virtues of 
proper repose. I had everything 
laid out ready for the morrow. 
The water-bottle containing cold 
water, sugar and Ovaltine. 
Chocolate in various pockets. 
Altimeter, camera and the rest. 
By the bed were matches and a 
eandle. I lit the candle, then 
slipped under the sheets, hardly 
undressing at all. 

Voices came up from the plat- 
form outside. I heard a murmur 
of admiration. So I got up and 
opened the windows. All the 
high snows, from the Taschorn 
and the Dom to the Lyskamm 
and the Breithorn, past the vast 
snow-fields of Monte Rosa, were 
stained the most vivid pink— 
burning in the rays of a sun that 
had long departed from Hérnli 
and had said good-bye to Zermatt 
in the valley a good three hours 
before. The sky beyond was a 
luminous green, almost trans- 
parent, and the snows glowed 
like fire, as if lighted from within. 
I had had the luck to witness an 
exceptionally fine manifestation 
of the famous Alpine Glow. No 
one who has not seen this 
from high up in the mountains 
can have any idea of what it 
is like. 

I took two of the tablets and 
sank almost immediately into a 
log-like sleep. At midnight I 
woke up and impatiently lit the 
eandle to look at the time. 
Through the curtains I could 
see the glisten of stars. I got 
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up to open the window and gazed 
out. It was ice-cold. The whole 
firmament sparkled with stars, 
vividly and sharply pricked in 
the black sky as I had never 
seen them before. There was 
no moon, but even the dark, 
crouching form of the Matter- 
horn showed snow and rock, 
light and shade. The world 
was locked in the silent rigour 
of frozen, windless air. Not a 
sound came through the night 
but the voice of the glacier 
torrent, muffled and far below. 

I took the third pill and sank 
into another bout of sleep. 

At 3 AM. there was a 
clattering of boots and a bang- 
ing of doors; hoarse voices 


and the sound of people blunder- 
ing about in unlighted passages. 
I dressed in a flash, made a 
pretence at washing, fastened 
on various bits of equipment 


and sped downstairs for break- 
fast. It was still black outside 
and the stars blazed with un- 
diminished brilliance. 

A veil seems to have de- 
scended over the time between 
three and four that morning. 
I remember breakfast with the 
two Americans and the three 
Swiss. Scalding coffee and 
rolls; the enigmatic grey-haired 
gentleman in the corner; the 
grunted remarks about the 
weather and the number of ropes 
due to go up that day. It 
seemed that at least fifty people 
were counting on making the 
ascent. One of the Americans 
asked me how I slept, and 
I said ‘ Pretty well, thank 
you.” There were some raised 
eyebrows and no one seemed to 
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take me very seriously. It 
appeared that none of them had 
slept much, what with the height 
and the excitement. Naturally 
I refrained from mentioning 
Alfons’ thoughtful aid to my 
slumbers. 

At 3.30 I was ready to start, 
but all the guides were at mass 
in the small adjoining room 
where we had had supper. I 
looked in and saw an altar by 
the guttering light of candles, 
and the muffled forms of the 
guides. The bells rang and the 
priest intoned. (Where he had 
come from I do not know.) 
Zermatt is deeply religious and 
strictly Roman Catholic. No 
guide will climb on a Sunday. 

This dim nocturnal mass some- 
how heightened the idea of 
mystery and unknown which, 
perhaps because of the nearness 
of the Matterhorn, had enveloped 
everything since I arrived at the 
Belvedere. And now here were 
the guides, who would shortly 
be leading us on the spires and 
ridges of the mountain, com- 
muning with God before starting. 
It was all a little strange and 
outside ordinary experience— 
almost unreal. 

I descended to the kitchen, 
where I had a rendezvous with 
Alfons. He clattered down at 
ten to four and got out the 
nylon rope from his rucksack. 
We roped up in the light of a 
solitary candle, and then stepped 
into the rigid coldness and 
silence of the night. A faint, 
greenish pallor was filtering over 
the peaks in the east, and the 
stars were less vivid. Dawn 
was breaking. 
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Already some parties had gone 
ahead. A lamp was swinging 
thinly in front, casting a circle 
of orange light in the snow 
below the first wall of rocks. 
The Matterhorn loomed up, vast 
and almost sinister against the 
stars, pregnant with the un- 
known, with a sense of challenge, 
and with delight. This was the 
most glorious moment—before 
we had started; while all was 
dark and cold ; with the Matter- 
horn untrodden before me. I 
had known always, since the 
age of twelve, that some day I 
should climb it—and now, here 
it was, like a date with destiny. 

Alfons led on. We crossed 
the frozen snow, and the par- 
ticles crunched musically under 
our feet. Then came a piece of 


rock and an awkward traverse 
to the right. 


It was difficult to 
see, and the whole caravan of 
parties was held up as one 
climber after another hesitated 
and struggled to worm his way 
round. A tight rope and a 
“Come on,” from Alfons. I 
slithered past. 

I cannot remember very much 
of the first. hour after this. We 
were mounting swiftly and surely 
on easy rocks, and Alfons 
scarcely ever paused. We 
climbed in unison, apparently 
without precautions, and several 
slower parties were left behind. 
The light grew stronger, and 
slowly the panorama of peaks 
was breathed from formless 
shade into the life and colour of 
day. 

At 5 a.m. I looked up after 
tackling a steeper pitch, and 
saw the topmost tower of the 
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Matterhorn bathed in waves of 
orange light. It blazed like a 
huge torch, the only part of the 
visible world that had received 
the embrace of the sun. Even 
the guides paused to look. Owing 
to the exceptional clearness of 
the atmosphere the effect was 
more than usually vivid that 
morning. 

We were now getting near the 
Solway Hut. I told Alfons we 
were near and gave him the 
height. ‘You know better 
than me,” he laughed. Built 
after three years of strenuous 
effort, the Solway lies perched 
in a nook on the ridge, protected 
from stones and wind, and only 
1,600 feet below the summit. 
It stands as a monument to the 
devotion and persistence of its 
builders, and has saved not a 
few lives. Only climbers in 
distress, or unable to get off the 
mountain before nightfall, are 
supposed to use it for sleeping. 

We came to a steep and rather 
difficult cliff. There was an 
English girl in a fix at the 
bottom, being directed from 
above by her leader on the rope. 
She stepped aside courteously 
to let Alfons pass. I turned and 
thanked her, adding, “‘ So much 
traffic on the road you really 
need a policeman to come up 
here and regulate it!” 

Alfons tugged the _ rope. 
“Come on. I hold you if you 
fall.’ The rope tightened. I 
swung out and found myself 
working up easily and with 
little effort. ‘“* Wonderful,” said 
Alfons, “you do wonderful 
well.” Another few steps and 
we were at the Solway. Several 
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people had already arrived and 
were sitting eating on the front 
platform. Alfons pointed to a 
flat rock and bade me sit down. 
It was a breezy position and I 
had never before seen slopes of 
such steepness and height from 
above. 

We had taken one and three- 
quarter hours to the Solway 
and I knew that this was very 
fast. After ten minutes Alfons 
was up. ‘“ We go now. Too 
many people on the mountain 
today.” 

After the Solway it gets more 
difficult. We climbed almost 
vertically up one of the gen- 
darmes of the ridge, and then 
along tie crest almost to the 
Shoulder. I remember vaguely 


@ succession of spires and pin- 
nacles, of views down on to 
the precipices of the North Wall, 
unlighted, austere and tragically 


cold, with frozen couloirs of 
vertiginous length and _ steep- 
ness, and the dull glisten of ice. 
Sometimes Alfons would stroll 
unconcernedly across a _ level 
tongue of rock with drops on 
both sides of frightening aspect. 
‘*Come on,” he remarked when 
I hesitated, ‘‘ I hold you if you 
fall.” I would go across on all 
fours. ‘‘ No, no, not like that,” 
he would laugh. ‘“ Stroll along, 
just like you cross the street. It 
is so much safer.” 

We came to the Shoulder, 
perhaps the most sensational 
part of the climb. Above it, the 
final tower bounds up a clear 
800 feet, and below, the preci- 
pices of the North Wall fall 
awesomely to the Zmutt Glacier. 
We looked across to the Furggen 
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Shoulder, under the vast over- 
hangs of ‘‘ The Last Step”; I 
marvelled at the daring of men 
like Guido Rey and Benedetti 
and recalled with approval the 
historic decisions taken by the 
Mummery-Burgener and Ryan- 
Lochmatter-Young parties at 
this point. The guides were all 
very excited because an attempt 
was being made on the North 
Wall that day, and they kept 
peering over the edge to see if 
they could make out the climb- 
ing party. But we never saw 
them. 

All the way up Alfons had 
warned me about dislodging 
stones. With so many parties 
on the mountain one had to 
take special care to avoid send- 
ing anything down which might 
kill or maim those below. I 
paused on the Shoulder to 
photograph parties lower down. 
The American and his guide 
were next below us. Apparently 
we had outdistanced everyone 
else. 

The first fixed rope came into 
view. It was on a gentle slope, 
not more than 30° perhaps, 
but the rock vas smooth and 
treacherous. Alfons led and I 
clambered up hauling with my 
arms. Then more and more 
fixed ropes came into view, and 
steeper and steeper rocks. I 
did not care for the ropes at all, 
and would have much preferred 
to climb without them, but 
this would have delayed us a 
great deal. My arms ached. 
‘““ Use your feet,’ said Alfons. 
“You tire yourself like that.” 
Then I got the hang of it and 
stood almost vertically, letting 
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the legs do most of the work on 
small holds. 

Eventually the fixed ropes 
ended and the slope began to 
ease off. I glanced at the alti- 
meter. Only two hundred and 
fifty feet to the top. Until then 
I had had the sensation of float- 
ing up in an almost effortless 
rush of movement. My mind 
was outside itself, beyond the 
body, buoyed up in a trance- 
like detachment and impervious 
to any quiver of fatigue. The 
intense joy of achievement, the 
feeling for beauty and physical 
rhythms—not unlike the sensa- 
tion of dancing—had trans- 
ported me to the furthest heights 
of elation. But now the thin 
rarefied atmosphere began to 
tell on the lungs. More breaths 
were needed to accomplish 
the same movements. Alfons 
pressed on. We passed thin 
flakes of snow and ice. 

Then a long sweeping ridge of 
snow, shaped like a scimitar and 
fluted to a sharp edge of ice, 
hove into view. 

The summit ridge of the 
Matterhorn. 

All those who tread these last 
two hundred yards of snow, 
thrown high into the sky, 
isolated from all the other great 
peaks and hung far above the 
world, know the exhilaration of 
a great moment; but for me 
standing there as a beginner on 
his first peak there was also 
the satisfaction of a dream 
realised. 

We reached the snow, and 
mounted the path beaten down 
on the Swiss side. This is a few 
feet from the knife-edge of ice 
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overlooking the precipices of the 
Italian face. On the ultimate 
point of the ridge, a solitary 
female figure and her guide were 
calmly munching their second 
breakfast. ‘“‘ Felicitations,” I 
shouted, and waved our greet- 
ings to them. Alfons took my 
hand. ‘ You have done wonder- 
ful well,” he said; “I congratu- 
late you.” 

We retraced our steps to the 
eastern summit and sat down 
to eat on some flat rocks over- 
looking the Italian side. It was 
now half-past seven, and we had 
reached the top at 7.25, less 
than three hours and a half after 
leaving the Belvedere. 

The view was one of extra- 
ordinary breadth and complete- 
ness. The air was so brilliantly 
clear that I think some of the 
peaks in Italy which we saw 
must have been over a hundred 
and fifty miles away. I turned 
to Alfons and pointed out the 
principal peaks to him question- 
ingly: ‘“*Mont Blanc? The 
Dent d’Hérens? Dent Blanche? 
Weisshorn? Jungfrau, Eiger, 
Ménch? Finsteraahom?” I 
knew their shapes and posi- 
tions already so well from maps 
and photos that it was not 
difficult. Mont Blane looked so 
close that you could almost lean 
over and touch it; the more we 
gazed the farther we realised 
we could see, and then we 
relapsed into silence. 

The American and his guide, 
Emil Perren, joined us, and 
then we saw more and more 
climbers crowding up behind. 
I remember the American eating 
an orange and spitting the pips 
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out: ‘One for Italy and one 
for Switzerland,” he kept saying 
as they went, alternatively left 
and right over the Italian and 
Swiss sides. 

We remained on the summit 
for almost three-quarters of an 
hour. The prisms of light poured 
down from the sky, and the 
vault of space above was deep- 
ened to a rich and lovely blue. 
Round us stood the immense 
congregation of peaks, pointing 
their upper snows into the 
regions where now we sat; 
the lower glaciers and valleys 
slumbered in a haze of thicker 
air. Even Zermatt seemed only 
a memory, part of the different 
world of the plains. The clear, 
sword-like brilliance of the sum- 
mits filled my mind. I knew the 
fullness of living. I had climbed 
the Matterhorn. 

On the descent, being first 
down, I thought that I would 
perhaps have the satisfaction 
of making the route. But Alfons 
had a proper sense of his respon- 
sibilities, and constantly gave 
directions. “ Left... Right 
... Traverse,” or ‘“‘ Be care- 
ful.” 

We came to the fixed ropes 
again and here met a number of 
slower parties still coming up. 
I went down the ropes at a good 
rate, sideways to the rock, with 
the body almost horizontal, 
which was quite wrong. After 
I had reached a stance Alfons 
would follow in a series of tiger- 
ish leaps. The rope seemed 
barely to touch his hands, and 
he would sweep down from 
ledge to ledge with a “‘ Zomp— 
Swish—Zomp” of his vibram 
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rubber soles, descending perhaps 
five times as fast as I. 

The procession of spires and 
outcrops on the ridge handed 
us on from one to the next; I 
remember finding them quicker 
to negotiate than on the way 
up. A final pitch before the 
Solway caused some delay, and 
then we unroped and reached 
the Hut about an hour after 
leaving the summit. The air was 
warm in this windless and shel- 
tered corner; the rays of the 
sun falling untempered through 
the upper atmosphere made it 
too hot to remain outside on the 
platform. Alfons and I entered 
and sat down at the table inside. 
‘“* Here we have a rest,” he said. 
‘You come down very fast.” 
The Solway has benches round 
a table and bunks for about six 
or eight people. A plaque com- 
memorates its builders. I felt 
satisfaction at being somewhere 
I had read so much about, and 
my mind went back to all those 
climbers who had found salva- 
tion from wind and weather 
within these narrow walls. Half 
an hour passed very agreeably 
before we roped up and took off 
for the remainder of the descent 
to the Belvedere. 

Presently we were at the ruins 
of the old Solway Hut, amid a 
debris of loosely tilted slabs and 
rock. Alfons enjoined caution. 
I looked down to the glacier 
below and understood why. 
Beneath us stretched a shallow 
couloir, and the whole of its 
surface was coated with a thick 
powdery scum of yellow dust 
left by the rocks as they had 
crashed their way down. The 
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ice at the bottom was pitted 
with blocks of stone, and spat- 
tered with the filth of boulders 
and rubble. It was a sinister 
sight. 

We passed by and were soon 
on the easier rocks leading to 
the Belvedere. In the light of 
day I could now see almost a 
path going down through the 
crags. An hour and twenty 
minutes after leaving the Sol- 
way we were once more standing 
on the Belvedere platform amid 
a throng of gazers through the 
telescope, and visitors who had 
walked up from Zermatt. <A 
cloud had veiled the top of the 
mountain, and a fresh breeze 
was sweeping across from the 
west. Apart from aching 
shoulders, I was untired. 

At the Schwarzsee on the 
way down to Zermatt I met 
Canon Thornhill, the warmth of 
whose greeting gave me more 
pleasure than the combined con- 
gratulations of the other com- 
pany at the hotel. More than 
anyone else he had encouraged 
me to sally forth; for with the 
intuition of a spiritual person- 
ality he had divined all there 
was to know without being 
told. 

That evening was gala night, 
in celebration of Swiss National 
Day. The Monte Rosa put on 
a special menu. There were 
flowers everywhere, and lanterns 
burning. Every window and 
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baleony was decorated with 
lights. Miss Eberhardt and 
Mme. Casanova welcomed me 
back to the fold with appropriate 
satisfaction. 

Before we had ended our 
meal, the fireworks started out- 
side; then a procession of all 
the citizens of the commune 
went by carrying Chinese lan- 
terns on sticks, and walking 
behind their band. Roman 
Candles were popping off in the 
Zermatterhoff Gardens. On the 
hilltops and crags above Zermatt 
bonfires were burning ; coloured 
illuminations had even been put 
among the cliffs behind the 
village—some of them over a 
thousand feet up. 

There was a ball at the 
Victoria Hotel. I went and 
danced in an atmosphere of 
infectious carouse until half- 
past one. After twenty-three 
hours on my feet and physical 
efforts that would have seemed 
unimaginable before, I reached 
my bed at the Monte Rosa at 
2 aM. The four-thousand-foot 
climb and the nine-and-a-half- 
thousand-foot descent seemed 
to have made very little physical 
impression and provided striking 
proof that feeling, if sufficiently 
intense, can reverse the natural 
laws and extend almost in- 
definitely the margin of the 
possible. Perhaps, though, feel- 
ing of this kind only comes 
once or twice in a lifetime. 
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THis story is about a motor 
vehicle ; but I must confess at 
once that I do not understand 
the inside of a motor-car in the 
way I did twenty-five years ago. 
Today I only put in oil and 
petrol; in those days I did not 
boggle at an expedition into the 
interior; They make them 
differently now—presumably for 
people like me—and they all 
seem much more complicated. 
For instance, you can no longer 
“‘ tickle” the carburettor when 
the engine will not start. In- 
deed, as far as I know there is 
no way of discovering whether 
petrol is getting as far as that 
without using a spanner; and 
when you want to remove a 


sparking-plug you find you need 
a special box-spanner to reach it. 

Another thing about motor- 
cars today is that they are very 
expensive, as I discovered at 
once when I arrived in England 
on five weeks’ leave from the 


Far East. My wife and I 
wanted to travel about, visiting 
relations and taking the children. 
For this a small car is not the 
slightest use, because children, 
at any rate ours, seem to require 
all manner of accessories ; some 
mentionable, like tricycles and 
play-pens, and some of them 
unmentionable. A big car was 
what we wanted. 

I went to a garage in the local 
town. It was an imposing 
building with petrol pumps in 
front and a manager in a glass 
box: of an office inside. 


“Yes,” he said. ‘We can 
hire you a car to drive yourself. 
It will cost, let me see now Pa 
He consulted some papers from 
a drawer of his desk, and quoted 
what I subsequently discovered 
to be a normal price for hire. 

“That comes to a lot of 
money,” I interrupted, “ and 
there is absolutely nothing to 
show for it. Could I not buy 
a second-hand car and sell it 
again when my leave is up 
and have my motoring much 
cheaper ? ” 

The manager shook his head. 
The price of second-hand cars, 
he explained, was going down. 
It is a chancy business, these 
days, buying them. He would 
like to help, and really he 
thought I would spend much 
less in the end by hiring. 

“You might like to have a 
talk with our sales manager,” 
he suggested. 

“Captain Dodge,” he said, 
talking into one of those gadgets 
that enable the boss to persecute 
his subordinates in their distant 
hide-outs. ‘‘ Captain Dodge, I 
have a gentleman here, home 
on leave from abroad for five 
weeks, who’s thinking of buying 
a car. Can you come over a 
minute to have a word with 
him ? ” 

Presently, Captain Dodge 
appeared and we shook hands. 
He was middle-aged, rubicund, 
and cheerful. He wore a blue 
suit that looked as though it 
must have sat in too many 
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motor-cars to please the man 
who made it. 

“* We’ve met before,” I said. 
“Where could it be?” We 
stared at one another. 

“ Aldershot in 19397” he 
queried. 

** That’s it,” I replied. ‘“ You 
were a sergeant in Divisional 
Headquarters when we mobil- 
ised. I remember you.” 

Business relations were thus 
established on a good wicket. 

Alas! Captain Dodge could 
not offer much in the way of 
cheap motoring. He explained 
it all candidly. 

“Tf you buy a good car of 
the size you want you will have 
to put down a good price for it ; 
several hundred pounds per- 
haps. When you come to sell 
it you may only lose a few per 
cent on it, but even that will 
cost you more than five weeks’ 
hire. If you buy a cheap one 
you will probably get a dud 
and that will cost you more 
still. On the whole I recommend 
hiring. You know where you 
are then,” he _ concluded. 
“There will be no anxiety ; 
you will get a good car, in good 
order, and a guarantee.” 

But I was not satisfied. 

“Let’s have a look at the 
local paper,” I suggested. 

The advertisement columns 
seemed to confirm all that Cap- 
tain Dodge had said. Here is 
an example. (I have altered 
the make, but you can guess the 
sort of vehicle it was.) 


ALLFORD, 12, 1938; excellent 
condition, taxed September, 
any trial. £320. Box, &c. 


‘There you are!” exclaimed 
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Captain Dodge. “I dare say 
that’s not a bad car. I dare say 
all he says is true, and you 
might get it five or ten pounds 
cheaper. But in the first place 
you can’t be sure you won’t 
break a half-shaft, and that’ll 
set you back a good sum of 
money. And in the end when 
you want to sell it you'll be 
lucky to get £250 for it.” 

“ Then why can’t I buy it, or 
one like it, for £250? ” I asked. 

** Because you can’t afford to 
wait for it,” he explained. 

The fact, of course, is that a 
professional motor dealer seldom 
has to buy. If he sees a good 
bargain he buys, and unless 
some crisis intervenes he can 
bide his time and sell at the 
price he intended when he 
bought. He may even have a 
customer in mind when he buys. 
But as a private person, in 
rather a hurry to buy and with 
a fixed date to sell, I seemed to 
be up against a brick wall. 

We read on down the column. 
It was the same with every- 
thing. Not one of the suitable 
ears for sale was a bargain. The 
only bargain was a motor-hearse. 
It was of a well-known make 
with good tyres and new paint. 

“There’s a plum for you!” 
said Captain Dodge with a wink. 
“That’s the sort of thing that 
I might buy, because I happen 
to know somebody who wants 
one.” 

Given a bit of time, it might 
have suited me too. If one were 
to change the glass sides for 
plywood one might turn it into 
a station wagon. 

Meanwhile an idea had struck 
me. Why not buy a trade van 
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of some kind? There was one 
advertised for £70. 

Captain Dodge reflected, his 
head on one side and tapping 
his chin with his spectacle-case. 

*“ As a matter of fact,” he 
said rather dubiously, ‘ we’ve 
got a Bedford five-hundred- 
weight van at the back which 
the owner might sell.” 

We went to look at it. It 
stood in a dejected way as 
though abandoned. It was 
painted green and looked like 
all those other vans one sees 
tradesmen delivering their wares 
in—milk, bread, meat and so on. 
It was a 1936 model, ten horse- 
power, with a wide box-shaped 
body and doors opening at the 
back. The floor was of sheet- 
metal, torn in several places ; 
the two seats in front had been 
worn till the springs and stuffing 
showed through holes in the 
covering material. Across the 
sides and back were written in 
letters of gold, eighteen inches 
high, the words: Hightowers 
Farm Dairy. 

“Tt’s not definitely for sale,” 
explained Captain Dodge ; “ but 
I expect the chap would sell it 
pretty cheap.” 

We opened the bonnet. The 
engine was clean inside and the 
battery looked as though it 
might be new. I tried the lights 
and the horn, all of which 
worked. (This is within my 
calibre of motor examination.) 
Captain Dodge sat in the driver’s 
seat and tried the self-starter. 
The engine fired but did not 
start. 

“Mixture,” he announced 
enigmatically, fiddling with the 
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choke and the accelerator. Next 
time, under his practised hand, 
it roared into noisy life. 

“Could we go for a drive in 
it?’ I asked. 

Captain Dodge hung “ trade- 
plates ’’ over the number-plates 
and we drove out of the garage. 
We sailed through the town, 
Captain Dodge at the helm, 
scuttled through some narrow 
lanes like a rabbit in the gorse 
and opened up to an all-out 
speed of about thirty-five (the 
speedometer did not work) on 
the by-pass. 

Looking into the spacious 
back of the van I could picture 
all kinds of junk fitting into it. 
It seemed to me that I could 
easily put a bench across it with 
a back and some cushions, or 
even two Roorkee chairs. I 
thought it would do. It was 
rather like buying a yacht on 
the appearance of the cabin, but 
to cut a long story short I 
bought it. Including a telephone 
call and a pint of beer the cost 
was £62, 5s. 8d. I was again an 
owner-driver. 

It was then Friday morning, 
and next day I wanted to trans- 
port the family to East Anglia, 
so I had to be brisk in getting 
my van taxed to the end of the 
quarter. I took the train to the 
county town. It was a Home 
County and the town was more 
a suburb of London than the 
genuine article. 

As I emerged from the station 
into the street a man who had 
been a fellow passenger ad- 
dressed me. He was a slim, 
clean-shaven, bright little man 
with a face like a sparrow. I 
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guessed he was Royal Navy by 
his blue rain-coat and his black 
shoes without toe-caps. 

“Can you please direct me 
to the County Hall ? ” he asked. 

“No,” I replied; “I am 
looking for it myself.” 

However, having asked two 
total strangers, we eventually 
found someone who knew the 
way and we boarded a bus 
together. 

My new acquaintance seemed 
disposed to talk. He told me 
he had recently left the Royal 
Navy and had set up in private 
practice as an electrician. I 
supposed he had been a Petty 
Officer of some kind. 

“T tried my luck first under 
the Electricity Board,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘I couldn’t take that. 


Too much red tape, so I set up 
on my own.” 
“However did you begin? ” 


I asked. 

‘* Well, sir,’ he replied. (He 
had drifted into the habit of 
calling me “ sir.’’?) “I got hold 
of a Classical Directory of Tele- 
phone Numbers. I searched 
among the electricity people 
and I noticed that there was a 
sort of desert between Thornton 
and Twickenbury without any 
electrical engineers there at all. 
So I went round some houses 
that were being built there and 
made inquiries. By a bit of 
luck there was a builder in a 
jam over some electrical work, 
and there I was—started.” 

‘* How are you doing now ? ” 
I asked. 

‘* Not so bad, sir,” he replied. 
“T do a fair bit in connection 
with building, and a lot of 
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repairs—lI did a milking-machine 
in a farm yesterday—and I 
employ two men and run a car.” 

“* What sort of car ? ” I asked. 

He told me. He had a van, 
almost identical with mine, and 
we compared notes. 

** Hor much did you pay for 
it, if that’s not a rude ques- 
tion?” I asked. 

“Fifty quid,” he replied. 
“The owner wanted sixty-five, 
but I was in no hurry. I offered 
him fifty and after a week or 
two he asked if my offer was 
still open.” 

“ Jolly good !” I said, making 
a mental note that £50 was 
probably all I could hope to get 
for mine when the time came. 

My heart warmed to this 
bright little man, setting up on 
his own, his skill and his fate in 
his own hands, unbeholden to 
anyone. Moreover we found we 
had a wartime .link in common. 
In April 1943 he had been in a 
ship—I think he said H.MS. 
Vindictive—in Oran harbour. 
She was what, as a landsman, 
I should describe as a repair- 
ship, for the inside was a sort 
of floating workshop. At that 
time the Airborne Division was 
in a camp on the outskirts of 
the Sahara, and one of my 
officers suggested a device for 
getting water quickly out of the 
only well. To make the device 
involved a complicated piece of 
welding which I could not get 
done in the field. So I took the 
drawings down to Oran and 
called on the Captain of the 
repair-ship. (He had done a 
parachute jump almost before 
I was born.) The job was 
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done quickly and well; water 
gushed upon the Sahara, and 
my friend in the bus beside 
me professed to remember the 
occasion. 

At the bus-stop we dis- 
mounted. There, before us, 
stood a magnificent building, 
like a great white elephant 
ruminating on a well-kept lawn 
with neat paths all round it. 

“Look at that!” exclaimed 
my friend. ‘‘ A million pounds 
worth of building, and all dedi- 
cated to what? To paper. If 
half the people in there were 
made to keep pigs you wouldn’t 
need a ration book.” 

I cannot presume to judge 
the economics of this profound 
observation ; but as I stood in 
a queue waiting for some bureau- 
crat to finish a long telephone 
call and deal with my humble 
application, I found myself get- 


ting into a comparatively belli- 


cose frame of mind. I was, 
however, diverted by a wizened 
cockney who stood beside me. 
He was getting on in age, with 
a face wrinkled like a walnut. 
He had twinkling eyes and 
exuded a general sense of bon- 
hommie, not unmixed with the 
fumes of alcohol. 

“Them chaps there,” he an- 
nounced to all and sundry, 
referring to those who worked 
behind the counter with its 
guichets and its bars, “ they 
ain’t never lived, they ain’t. 
They goes to them cages in the 
mornings ; the office boy brings 
them a bone at midday, and 
let’s em out at night, ’e does. 
That’s Merrie England for you!” 

To give the much maligned 
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bureaucrats their due, they were 
very efficient. I could not see 
them, for the bars were arranged 
so that their neckties alone were 
visible. The first one knew how 
to tax a trade vehicle for private 
use. He stamped my applica- 
tion accordingly, and sent me 
on to the next counter. Here 
they took my papers and a 
cheque (my attention having 
been directed to the penalties 
for writing a bad one) and at a 
third place the little piece of 
blue paper emerged for me to 
fit into the holder on my car. 
(I wonder why they do not 
stamp them out round like 
biscuits instead of making them 
square. They could then save 
the inevitable waste of paper 
when each individual motorist 
cuts his out and throws away 
the margins.) 

I hurried away, collected my 
van and drove home. The 
reception awaiting the van was 
mixed. 

“* My daddy has a Wolseley,” 
announced Ian. 

“* How fast will it go? ” asked 
Peter. 

“Does it really go at all?” 
asked David. 

Only little Margaret was nice 
about it. ‘“ Uncle M.” she 
entreated. ‘‘ Do take me for a 
ride in your van after tea.” 

The retired colonel down the 
road was quite upset about it, 
and wondered what the British 
army was coming io. That 
evening his wife telephoned 
furtively on behalf of her hus- 
band. 

** John,” she said, “ wants to 
get the motor-mower down to 
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the town to be repaired. Do 
you think you could possibly 
take it in your van?” 

Of course I could. With a 
van you find that sort of thing 
as easy a8 anything. My wife 
and I wanted to get some boxes 
and furniture out of store. 
Nothing could have _ been 
simpler. Even a giant uniform 
case, the size of a coffin and 
twice the weight, being filled 
with books, fitted in without 
difficulty ; and on top of it we 
put a towel-horse, several suit- 
cases and a cot. 

There seemed such a lot of 
journeys to be done that the pot 
of paint we had bought to paint 
out the Hightowers Farm Dairy 
remained unused for a long time. 
This had its repercussions. We 


stopped as the shops were clos- 
ing in Colchester to buy some- 
thing. A lady approached the 


van and spoke apologetically. 

‘* T know it’s after hours,”’ she 
said; ‘‘ but could you possibly 
spare me some milk ?”’ 

The good lady was much 
abashed when she peered inside 
the van; but my wife comforted 
her by saying that her inquiry 
had made the day for our small 
son, who seemed to think it had 
all been arranged for his benefit. 

Then there was another epi- 
sode—rather an explosive one— 
when a prosperous man who 
looked like a retired corn- 
chandler shouted at me from 
his large saloon car, complaining 
about my manner of driving. 
I do not know if he speaks to 
milk roundsmen in that way or 
what they say in reply. I 
jumped out and addressed him 
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in terms characterised more by 
force than politeness. There 
was a contrary wind blowing 
and I had to shout to make him 
hear. Shouting makes me angry 
(as anyone knows who has had 
to telephone on a bad line) and 
when one is angry one shouts. 
The corn-chandler did not look 
as though he enjoyed it much ; 
and I am glad my son was not 
present ; for he might have learnt 
some epithets of an uncompli- 
mentary nature not included in 
his school curriculum. It was 
not a noble oceasion. 

At last, we foresaw a day off 
the road and I painted the van 
in the evening in anticipation. 
Unfortunately, I started rather 
late, and we had some friends 
coming to dinner. I had painted 
the sides and there remained 
only the doors, on which were 
the words Phone 354. I had not 
enough paint ready in the jar 
to do the whole job, nor enough 
time to decant any more. 

‘** Why not just paint over the 
phone number?” suggested a 
schoolboy who was helping me. 

More to amuse him than for 
any other reason I put a neat 
rectangle of paint over the 
figures 354, and stood back to 
admire it. Some long-forgotten 
imp inside me tickled. I could 
not resist it. I slapped on a 
“vy” and hurried in to change 
for dinner. It was not really a 
very good joke and I rectified it 
as soon as I could. 

Perhaps I should say at this 
stage that the van gave very 
little trouble. For the first few 
days it was erratic in starting ; 
an adjustment was needed in 
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the carburettor—hence Captain 
Dodge’s remark about Mixture. 
Before I had it put right (at a 
cost of three shillings and six- 
pence) it would sometimes start 
at the first attempt, and some- 
times it would not go for several 
minutes. Then it would sud- 
denly repent and start without 
demur. 

On one occasion I parked it 
at the roadside while we had a 
picnic tea. When the time for 
departure came, it would not 
start. We all pushed. 

‘“ Want a tow?” inquired a 
casual passer-by in a small 
private car—and what is more 
he had a tow-rope. 

Thereafter I stowed under 
the seat what had once been 
part of the main halyard of my 
yacht before the war. I had to 
use it once in the main street 


when the engine stopped while 
waiting at the traffic lights. 
Once I stalled the engine on the 
North Circular Road. All hands 
had to be mobilised to get the 
van round a corner and out of 
the way—where it started at the 


first press of the starter. But 
when the trouble was diagnosed 
and cured, the van went like a 
bird, though rather a noisy one. 

It used very little oil, but it 
swallowed water every day. I 
cannot think where the water 
went to; for it did not boil 
and the radiator did not seem 
to leak. I never discovered 
how many miles it went to 
the gallon of petrol because of 
the defective speedometer. 

Too soon I was thinking of 
selling my van. The ex-sailor 
had given me the idea that £50 
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was about its real value, so I 
told the blacksmith in the village 
that if he could get me this sum 
he could pocket anything extra 
that he could persuade the 
buyer to pay. 

In the evening, two days 
later, he came round to ask 
whether I really meant what I 
had said. I could tell from his 
manner that he hoped I did; 
and I realised at once that I 
had set the price too low. But 
it was too late to back out; a 
bargain is a bargain. 

‘“* Tt’s like this ’ere,” he said. 
‘““There’s a chap who’s in a 
motor business in town. He’s 
got one or two vans and he 
wants another. And what’s 
more he’s in a hurry to get it 
and he wants it for certain on 
the 20th. I asked him for £65 
and he agreed.” 

“Then you make £15 out of 
it?” 

“That’s about the long and 
short of it, sir,’ replied the 
blacksmith with a broad grin. 
“TI dare say you'll want a horse 
or pony shoeing when you come 
home again. Ill not forget; 
and that’s a bargain too.” 

After a word or two about 
“‘the Ashes,” he said ‘‘ Good- 
night,” and turned to go down 
the drive. 

‘** By the way,” I called after 
him, “‘ who is the buyer, or is 
that Top Secret ? ” 

He pulled a card out of his 
wallet and held it out. 

‘I just forget the name,” he 
replied; ‘“‘and without my 
glasses I can’t now read it.” 

But I could. It was Captain 
Dodge. 





THE NEW WORLD. 
I. THE FACE OF PANAMA. 


BY LAWRENCE CONSTABLE. 


THE cross-roads of the world 
they call themselves in the 
Republic of Panama, ‘“ where 
the land divides and the waters 
unite.” A country of fierce 
extremes, it is old as the New 
World goes, and full of contra- 
dictions, apparent even to 
people like myself, there only 
to make use of the local canal. 
It is no mean strand to set foot 
on, Panama City, after a month 
and a half at sea. The smell of 
it comes to you like musk on the 
wind ; you sense the continent 
ahead long before ever you 
catch sight of it. 

All in good time reality pre- 
sents a scene of mudflats, man- 
groves and docks. There are 
jeeps and the masses of earth- 
moving machinery one usually 
associates with Americans. The 
U.S. Catfish putters by, its crew 
of two coloured boys giving us 
@ lazy once-over. ‘“ Panama” 
is an Indian word meaning 
“‘abundance of fish’’; so the 
quay is lined with trawlers with 
Old Glory at each masthead. 
For this is not so much Panama 
as Balboa, American head- 
quarters of the Canal Zone. 
American control extends for 
five miles on either side of the 
canal, bisecting the Republic ; 
but there are no guards at the 
border. Admission to either 
Zone or Republic automatically 
admits you to both. 

Bus and taxi drivers con- 


verged on us the moment we 
stepped off the dock. 

“Take you to Panama City, 
sir. Very cheap.” 

“Some other time, George.” 

“Panama City, sir. Only 
fifteen cents.” 

““ The fare’s ten, you robber. 
You won’t get a penny more.” 

On foot we followed the curv- 
ing avenues of Balboa, a clutch 
of disappointed drivers after us, 
eager for any sign of heat ex- 
haustion. How often when the 
world bears heavily on us do we 
yearn for just a day in some 
far-off exotic place! Now here 
it was: twenty-four hours in 
Latin-America. A man passed 
bearing a block of ice on a chain, 
then a truck loaded with small 
boys and oranges. Notices were 
duplicated in English and 
Spanish: One Way Street, Una 
Via; Hot dogs, Pipas Frias. 
At the local outpost of the Bank 
of New York they exchanged 
our sterling for the item with 
George Washington’s head on 
it. The “ balboa” is the unit 
of currency, but the locals are 
just as pleased to accept George 
Washington. 

The Canal Zone is typically 
North American in spirit, clean, 
efficient, utilitarian, as if a 
stateside town had been trans- 
planted to the tropics. There 
are differences: apartments are 
raised on stilts away from insects 
and the damp, and the shops 
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are all government canteens. 
But where the Zone gives way 
to Panama City you can draw 
your own dividing line, so 
marked is the transformation. 
The Zone has its roots in the 
middle west. The Republic is 
Latin; architecture, customs, 
costume and language, all go 
back to old Spain. 

We walked into the slum 
where the city begins. Every 
second building was a bar, some 
open to the street, others con- 
cealed by half-height double 
swing-doors of the sort most 
often seen in Hollywood west- 
erns. Above the din of voices 
@ jukebox or a radio made 
sultry Central American music 
in every shop, no two of them 
alike. A half-caste tailor ped- 
alled on a sewing-machine at 
his door ; a row of black barbers 
looked up from shearing black 
scalps in an open shop. Eyes 
were on us all the way, with 
more of the world in them than 
we would ever sev. Between 
saloons we discovered a grave- 
yard, congested with crosses and 
imitation flowers ; death has no 
more room for these people than 
life. West 25th, the street was 
called; from it the narrow 
back alleys of the city forked 
off into slums of remarkable 
squalor. 

We pursued one of these 
teeming streets for a while, and 
the people came to their doors 
to see us pass. Vice and greed 
and vagrancy were plain among 
them ; young women shook out 
their tawdry plumage at sight 
of us; and even the children, 
urchins in rags, had a cunning 
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beyond their years. It was an 
unrelieved, comparative sort of 
evil: evil to a Solomon Islander, 
after all, is not what it is to us. 
Every intersection showed more 
tumbledown balconied houses 
leaning one against the other, 
seemingly without end. Posters 
of a past election still adorned 
the walls, each one pleading 
the vote for a nondescript poli- 
tical face. They have little in 
common, these faces, with the 
people they seek to represent ; 
for the rich and poor of Panama 
City scarcely recognise each 
other. There is virtually no 
middle class to bridge the gulf ; 
the President’s palace looks out 
on the tenements of Marifion. 
There are worse things than 
squalor in the world, that is 
plain to see, and one is the 
acceptance of it. 

Panama City has more inter- 
esting things than slums, how- 
ever; churches, for example. 
They were all tolling their bells, 
as well they might, while we 
drove round the sights later 
that day. We had weakened 
when we met old Karl. He let 
us ride in his handsome push- 
button American taxi for rather 
less than highway robbery, and 
no extra charge for a com- 
mentary in broken English. 
Karl was an Austrian emigrant 
of nearly ten years’ standing, 
which would seem to suggest 
that there are places worse 
off than Central America. 
Churches, churches, churches 
he found for us, some new, 
some with grass growing out 
of the ruins. Typical, perhaps, 
was the church of San Jose, 
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with its great tawdry golden 
altar, impressive less for its 
gilt than for sheer magnitude. 
Gold-plated the whole thirty 
feet of its height, it was suit- 
ably implicated in local history. 

In 1519, Karl told us, the 
city of Panama was founded by 
Spain, then, like so many since, 
in need of the new world’s gold. 
Thereafter the wealth of Peru 
was removed, not by way of 
Cape Horn, but across the 
Isthmus of Panama to Nombre 
de Dios on the Caribbean. From 
the beginning the site is said to 
have been cursed by the Indians 
who had lived there. The 
curse is only remembered now- 
adays to colour the story of 
Henry Morgan, the buccaneer 
who in 1671 attacked old 
Panama City and destroyed it. 
The ruins are now a tourist 


sight, and so are the rocks on 
the promenade where at low 
water the buccaneers were in 
the habit of chaining the pris- 
oners they liked least. The tide 
rises seventeen feet along the 


coast of Panama; even today 
they do little swimming there 
for fear of the sharks. Morgan’s 
men made off with all the gold 
they could find. But one prize 
escaped them: the golden 
altar. A resourceful monk is 
said to have painted it black to 
look like wood. And so it 
stands to this day, shining in a 
blaze of ndon that by no means 
renders obsolete the peasant 
faith that burns innumerable 
candles to it at ten centavos 
a time. Furthermore, a slot- 
machine stands beside the altar; 
if you would swell the coffers of 
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Don Jose, insert a coin, and to 
@ noise like a cash-register work- 
ing, it will reward you with a 
lurid souvenir post-card of the 
shrine. 

But the faithful are not all 
ten centavo people. Not far 
away lie Bella Vista and La 
Cresta where the well-to-do have 
built their brightly tiled man- 
sions among banyan and flower- 
ing cactus, copperleaf shrub 
and fan-palm from Madagascar. 
Their windows are not glass, 
but fretted patterns of iron- 
work ; they have sun-awnings, 
swimming - pools and bougain- 
villea crimsoning their gardens. 
Panama provides only the 
gardens; everything else is 
imported. 

We asked the obvious ques- 
tion: ‘“‘ What do they do, the 
people who live in_ these 
houses ¢ ” 

Karl permitted himself a 
cautious little laugh with his 
explanation: ‘“‘ They are work- 
ing for the government.” 

We asked about the govern- 
ment. There is a national 
assembly, a cabinet and a presi- 
dent. ‘ The term is four years,” 
Karl said, “but they do not 
always want to go.” 

The presidencia is a great 
pearl-shell washroom of a 
palace, with a fountain tinkling 
in the patio and rare egrets 
paddling in the fountain. Again 
the scene is impressive, but no 
more likable than the armed 
members of the National Police 
who stand on guard at the door. 
In 1951, however, President 
Arias became so much attached 
to the place that even when 
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deposed he refused to leave it. 
It was not a popular decision. 
The patio rang to the sound of 
gun-fire as President Arias was 
retired by force. Nineteen 
people lost their lives in the 
fracas, but the rare egrets in the 
thick of it suffered no more 
than a passing flutter of alarm ; 
they survived unharmed to pass 
the time of day at the incoming 
President’s fountain. Blood- 
sports are, in fact, dear to the 
heart of the people. There are 
bullfights in the Plaza de Toros 
every Sunday afternoon, and 
cockfights are still much more 
common than canasta. 

We looked in at the local 
alligator farm, which I remem- 
ber best for the overpowering 
stench of reptile. Whole pits of 
the creatures were there, wait- 
ing to be handbags. For the 


consideration of a cigarette, a 


boy employee swiped among 
them with a saw used by the 
despatch staff; the threshing 
of tails and gnashing of jaws 
was terrible to see. So was the 
next stage, lime-pits full of 
alligator bodies in whole or in 
part. Other men were now 
standing in line for cigarettes, 
swarthy dull-witted slaves of the 
reptile business, eager to have 
us observe the whole process, 
missing nothing: curing, tan- 
ning, dyeing with a mysterious 
bark substance, finally cutting 
and sewing to make belts, hand- 
bags, camera-cases or shoes. 
At the end we came to a shop 
where alligator farm products 
could be bought very cheaply, 
only fourteen days dead. 

Karl also showed us the road- 
houses: Villa Amor, Villa Felix, 
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the Blue Goose, and many more. 
They sat well back from the 
road, wearing an atmosphere 
of tarnished splendour. 

“Selling the bodies,” Karl 
explained. ‘This, too, is one of 
the national industries.” 

There are other high spots, 
noteworthy or notorious as the 
case may be, both in and out 
of town: the market, where 
you can buy fruit, birds and 
monkeys, or eat a mess of rice; 
curio shops full of shark-tooth 
beads and Panama hats; the 
Orchid Gardens, showing over 
four hundred different varieties 
of the national flower. There 
is the city itself, half encircled 
by sea, a network of tortuous 
streets mostly wna via, running 
from plaza to plaza on either 
side of the Avenida Centrale. 
By night the main streets are 
a blaze of unpronounceable 
neon (a high blue sign blinks 
on ‘* Anchor—mantequilla de 
Nueva Zelanda”); but the 
lighting is all for show. Behind 
the facade the rooms are full of 
cigarette smoke and the sort of 
people who flourish in a climate 
fit to stifle hothouse plants. To 
the remorseless beat of a negro 
band a Latin cocotte revolves 
her navel at the customers. 
The place is a joint; there is 
more to those half-seen couples 
clasped in the dance than will 
bear the revealing light of day. 
The spotlight picks out an acro- 
batic ballet act “ direct from 
Paris,” he a heavy-maned and 
heavily breathing gigolo, she a 
ballerina who might once have 
served less heavily as a Swan 
Queen. The black ballet shoes 
she is wearing with her white 
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ensemble have a story to tell: 
she has married this gigolo and 
taught him all he knows. What 
Panama has gained so lately 
Paris has lost for good. 

At the other end of the scale, 
just sufficiently apart from the 
city to be aloof from its slums, 
the visitor finds El Panama, the 
millionaires’ rest, glowing ulti- 
mately on the skyline like a 
castle in a fairy-tale. El Panama 
is more luxury than hotel. Its 
nine geometric storeys dominate 
@ faintly luminous bathing-pool 
and gardens gay with striped 
umbrellas. Here in the day- 
time Bikini beauties show their 
form with a beach- ball, and 
the theme of ice in highballs 
decorates the chatter. Through 
a shiny air-conditioned bar, we 
enter the precincts of a million 
dollars and the sort of people 
who spend them. The con- 


course is lined with shops to 
encourage them in the process : 
furs, cameras, jewellery, travel. 
‘** Visite Costa Rica,’ pleads a 
poster, as if it could draw you 


away. “Fly par la ruta el 
Inter-Americano,’”’ says another 
persuasively. ‘‘ Departures to- 
day for Quayaquil, Lima, San- 
tiago, Miami, Antofagasta, 
Buenos Aires and beyond.” 
Beyond, indeed. Are we not 
already beyond ? 

With a show of bravery, we 
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rang for the elevator to the 
roof-garden, and Rochester, who 
worked the thing, took us up 
with a look of surprise in what 
turned out to be the service 
lift: it delivered us into the 
top-floor kitchen, there to be 
led through a score or more of 
Rochesters in the act of prepar- 
ing dishes our allowance would 
never let us taste, to the ball- 
room. An orchestra with a 
blonde frontispiece was rippling 
through “ Blue Tango.” The 
carpets were like cushions. Soft 
lights played on a show 
of champagne, sauterne and 
chianti. Outside on the patio 
a breeze from Balboa ruffled the 
palm-fronds, stirring the flames 
on each candle and wine-lit 
table. A mile or two away the 
moon made silver on the Pacific. 
In between, the darkness was 
slum. 

We sat awhile in the roof- 
garden envying all the nights 
we could never again be there, 
and drinking in the air of the 
penthouse—there was nothing 
cheaper. We had to be quite 
frank about it to the Rochester : 
British tourists, we said, no 
money. He took it well with a 
smile full of all the gold one 
would expect of El Panama. 
We were simply one more con- 
tradiction in a land that had 
more than its share of them. 


THE ROAD TO MEXICO. 


BY C. E. WAKEHAM,. 


POLICEMEN are the most 
stimulating of travelling com- 
panions: it was fortunate that 
my host for the journey was to 


be a policeman. In the first 
place, he himself required to go 
on duty to the frontier and thus 
could provide a free car, which 
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was agreeable to the pocket. 
And secondiy he had, as all 
policemen hereabouts assuredly 
must have, a fund of experiences 
to relate on the long drive up 
that partially inundated and 
liver-jolting British - Honduran 
road. Moreover, being a West 
Indian of imagination and old 
family, he could tell a tale. 
From the days of Morgan and 
the buccaneers the lure of hidden 
treasure has been not far be- 
neath the surface of the West 
Indian mind. As we swung by 
Belize Cathedral, built of mellow 
bricks brought over a century 
ago as ballast in sailing-ships 
from Bristol—a cathedral which, 
indeed, had been the site of the 
coronation of three kings of the 
Mosquito Indians—one thought 
of the Conquistadores and the 
possibility that even the silt, on 


which this capital of British 
Honduras stands a mere foot 
above sea level, might well hide 
the gold of ancient Spain. One 
thought of the Baymen of old 
who, together with their armed 
slaves and the aid of a British 


naval vessel, finally defeated 
the Spanish attack at the Battle 
of St George’s Cay in 1798 and 
thus laid the foundations of 
undisturbed British possession 
ever since. And as we moved 
down Regent Street, the scene 
of much devastation in the 
hurricane of 1931, one thought 
of Venice. For here in Belize 
much of the life of the town 
flows through canals; _ the 
market is on the river front 
where doreys—those canoes 
hollowed out from single tree- 
trunks, laden with fruit and 
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vegetables from up-river settle- 
ments—and sailing-vessels from 
neighbouring villages on the 
coast—bring bananas, coconuts, 
soursops, grape-fruit (the British- 
Honduran grape-fruit is prob- 
ably the finest existent), 
oranges, lemons, limes, star 
apples, mammy apples or cray- 
fish tails from the Cays for sale 
and barter. As we waited for 
the main bridge in the centre of 
the town to swing-to and allow 
us passage, the policeman told 
me of his father’s dream. 

That was when they lived in 
the Cayman Islands, famous for 
shipbuilding, seafaring and the 
provision of turtles for the 
banquets of the Lord Mayors 
of far-off London, he explained. 
His father, said the policeman, 
was building a ship—a small 
schooner, it seemed—to trade 
with other Caribbean islands. 
And as he built he dreamed a 
dream, which recurred again 
and again with always pre- 
cisely the same theme. As 
was perhaps natural, it was a 
nautical theme. His first voyage, 
the dream-voice enjoined him, 
should be on a bearing of exactly 
90 degrees from the northern- 
most point of the Grand Cay- 
man. This bearing would take 
him just north of the coast of 
Jamaica and well south of Cuba. 
After ten days’ sailing, tacking 
against the North-East Trades, 
he would strike a beach of 
Hispaniola (better known to 
moderns perhaps as Haiti). He 
was to walk 300 yards due east 
from the point of landing, dig 
three feet down through the 
coral sand, and there he would 
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find an old treasure-chest filled 
with doubloons of the Ferdinand 
and Isabella period of Spain. 
So persistent was this dream 
that on completion of the 
schooner his father followed in- 
structions minutely, except that 
a ‘Norther’ blowing down from 
the Gulf of Mexico hastened his 
progress. In nine days he 
reached a beach of Hispaniola : 
he moved the prescribed number 
of yards due east from the point 
of landing; he dug—and be- 
hold! he returned laden with 
silver doubloons. ** What’s 
more,” added the policeman, 
“ there was a sword with a gold 
hilt, reputed to be the sword of 
Sir Henry Morgan, prince of 
buccaneers and later Governor 
of Jamaica. We have it in the 
family to this day. I often used 
to play with it as a child.” 
Steadily we moved along the 
road through the belt of man- 
grove swamp which, for some 
thirty miles, skirts the coast of 
British Honduras. Here and 
there, on a patch of land rising 
a few inches above the sodden 
normal level, a palm-thatched 
hut, a clump of palm-trees, a 
patch of yams and of Indian 
corn, a plantation of bananas 
proclaimed the precarious exist- 
ence of some industrious human. 
We crossed a modern bridge 
at Boom, so named because at 
this spot a boom across the 
river stopped the progress of 
mahogany logs, which were 
floated down from the interior 
rain forest for their assembly into 
chained rafts for towing to the 
sawmills of Belize. ‘* Crocodile 
galore in the river,” said the 
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policeman, “and good tarpon 
fishing to be had in that pool. 
Incidentally, a few yards up 
that track to the left I shot a 
tiger last Wednesday.” ‘ Tiger,’ 
it appears, is what they call 
jaguar in this strange land. 
Passing beyond the mangrove 
swamp from time to time, we 
skirted the Pine Ridge—a ridge 
perhaps three feet above sea 
level and with a sandy subsoil 
studded with calabash trees, 
pines and palms of the cohune 
nut, that nut the kernel of 
which possesses such high-grade 
oil content but which from its 
very toughness, in clusters of 
small iron-hard nuts, is known 
as the despair of exploiters— 
for no really satisfactory mech- 
anical means has yet been dis- 
covered to crack the nut without 
damaging the kernel. ‘“ Many 
a company has been defeated 
by the cohune nut,” said the 
policeman. As we reached the 
ferry, manhandled, over the New 
River—a few stray mahogany 
logs still floating in the eddies 
on their way down to the saw- 
mills of Belize—the policeman’s 
mind veered on to a more 
eerie tack. By the nature of 
his calling he had had many an 
experience of Obeah, or Voodoo 
as it is known elsewhere, among 
the population of African origin 
in his bailiwick, both here and 
in Jamaica. He was sceptical 
about supernatural phenomena, 
until he himself was affected. 
In Jamaica a number of old 
plantation houses, stately old- 
world mansions with Georgian 
porches, fine staircases and, 
often as not, with old dungeons 
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for no longer existent recalci- 
trant slaves, are now hotels or 
guest-houses. To such an one he 
had retired for a week-end while 
in Jamaica. The moon was full, 
and from the eminence on which 
the old house was built he could 
see the lights of Kingston twink- 
ling like fairy necklaces below, 
the lights of Port Royal as if 
winking in the sea itself, and the 
dim outlines of the hills and 
mountains in the westerly dis- 
tance above Spanish Town. It 
so happened that it was not a 
holiday period and, except for 
his hostess and the servants in 
the outhouses, he had the place 
to himself. He was sitting alone 
after dinner, looking through a 
great French window at the 
moonlight upon the courtyard 
and on an ancient rounded stone 
pillar which obviously had formed 
part of an old mounting-block, 


when his reveries were suddenly 
interrupted by the unearthly 
howling of a dog. He looked up 
from his momentary absorption 


of thought. There, within the 
shadow of the pillar cast by the 
moon, stood Agricola, the house- 
dog, every hair of his body 
standing erect, his tail clamped 
tightly between his legs, in a 
cringing position, with his head 
towards the pillar. The dog’s 
each howl, of an eerie and nerve- 
shattering tone, coincided with 
the abrupt movement of the 
pillar’s shadow—which was of 
@ most menacing character—in 
the direction of the transfixed 
dog. As he watched, the police- 
man saw the pillar move and 
attack, lurching with incredible 
speed over the animal. He 
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heard a muffled whimper and 
himself rushed out, for he could 
not disbelieve the evidence of 
his own eyes. Agricola lay dead, 
every bone in his body crushed 
to pulp, and as the policeman 
leant over the inert body the 
pillar’s shadow suddenly loomed 
larger across his own vision. 
Quickly he side-stepped. A re- 
sounding thud echoed through 
the courtyard as the pillar hit 
the cobble-stones. It righted 
itself and then began to sway 
again, as if sparring in his 
direction, waiting for a suitable 
opening. The policeman ad- 
mitted that he gave one yell 
and took to his heels. He 
locked, bolted and chained the 
door, and then resumed his seat 
at the window. ‘“ And, would 
you believe it?’ he continued, 
“that pillar actually advanced 
to the attack towards my 
window. I’ve been attacked 
often enough, heaven knows; 
but this made the very hairs on 
the nape of my neck stand on 
end.” The pillar advanced in 
jerky lurches towards the em- 
brasure in which he sat, sil- 
houetted against the light of 
the room. He could even hear 
its progress, step by step. Once 
more he yelled from sheer terror, 
then jumped to the switch and 
turned off the light. Now at 
least he could see without being 
seen. All through that night, 
as the moon gained height over 
the Blue Mountains and shot 
with silvery shafts the valleys 
and the sea beyond, he waited 
fearfully, listening to the un- 
canny stumping of the pillar 
which now perambulated round 
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the complete circuit of the 
house. Next morning he left. 
Except for the dead body of the 
dog lying in an inert heap at the 
foot of the pillar, all was normal 
in the courtyard; the pillar 
stood stolidly in place as usual, 
the innocent patina of many 
generations shining in the sun- 
light upon its smooth surface. 
Now, being Cornish, and hav- 
ing read A. L. Rowse’s ‘ West 
Country Stories,’ in which a 
tale of a similar genre is told 
about an ancient monolith in a 
Cornish field, I am not altogether 
sceptical of such things. (The 
policeman had never heard of 
A. L. Rowse.) But I like to 
verify facts, if at all possible. 
A Judge of the High Court, I 
was assured, had had precisely 
the same experience at the same 
place, except that on that occa- 
sion a cat had been the victim 


and he had been, in fact, virtu- 
ally besieged every night of a 


week-end. With him was 
another reliable citizen of King- 
ston to corroborate the evidence. 

After such a tale it was a 
relief to pass through a collec- 
tion of roadside shanties made 
of beaten-out kerosene oil-tins 
and to be informed by a notice 
proudly displayed by the way- 
side that “ This is London.”’ 
Almost one could recognise, in 
the mind’s imagination, the 
announcer’s name from the tone 
of voice. It was a reassuring 
incident, which brought one 
back to earth again. But B.B.C. 
days seemed an 2on away as we 
breasted the hill to the charm- 
ingly named township of Orange 
Walk. The country had opened 
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out somewhat; a meadow 
slanted down to the river on 
which two Maya-Indian chil- 
dren were fishing from a dorey, 
having stopped to do so while 
paddling their river way back 
from school. On a knoll stood 
the Police and District Commis- 
sioners’ Headquarters of Orange 
Walk, the foundations of the 
buildings being those of the old 
frontier fort, the base and corners 
of which could still be seen. A 
bell, slung high upon a wooden 
scaffold tower, stood ready, as 
it had done in the era of Indian 
raids, to warn the populace of 
mortal danger—nowadays from 
hurricanes or fire. Within the 
walls the old well remained, 
from which a besieged garrison 
could draw comfort for thirst 
without exposing itself to the 
enemy. Collected in the police- 
sergeant’s office ivory-coloured 
blocks of confiscated chicle, that 
exudation from the giant sapo- 
dilla tree which forms the base 
of commercial chewing - gum, 
showed that smuggling from 
Mexico was still attempted in 
this area. 

As we headed north for Coro- 
zal, I was told of the romance 
of Orange Walk. For it was at 
this frontier post in the 1800’s 
—the last Indian raid was, lL 
believe, in 1872—that on one of 
their frequent raids the Indians 
surprised the garrison by night 
and seized the District Com- 
missioner in bed, leading him 
away captive. No long time 
elapsed before the Chief's 
daughter fell in love with her 
father’s white prisoner, and the 
captive fell in love with her. 
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Carefully this local Pocohontas 
laid her plans. Surreptitiously 
they prepared, and together 
they escaped. The District 
Commissioner took this princess 
of an ancient civilisation to 
England, had her educated in 
Western ways and finally 
married her—to live, we trust, 
happily ever after, for what 
couple could more richly deserve 
to do so? A pleasant little 
legend, the historical authen- 
ticity of which I was unable to 
trace. 

As we progressed towards 
Corozal, Maya - Indian habita- 
tions and villages, in clearings 
hacked out of the jungle, in- 
creased. White-walled mud-and- 
wattle huts, thatched neatly 
with palm-leaves, and with 
wooden doors and windows 
often painted light blue or pink, 
nestled charmingly against a 


background of tall, photogenic 
palms and fresh green flags 


of banana-trees. Many had 
rounded corners to the walls of 
the houses and of the rooms, in 
the most modern dust-evading 
manner; but deriving possibly 
from a fashion descending from 
many centuries among a race 
which, with its very distinct 
mongoloid features, is believed 
to have come from Asia across 
the Bering Straits before 
establishing an Empire of high 
civilisation in Central America. 
A number of these gaily painted 
doors and windows were adorned 
with a white cruciform cross, 
which one assumed to be the 
sign of the more _ recently 
acquired Christianity of the 
householder. It may be so; 
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but my policeman suggested 
the interesting theory that they 
were replicas of the devices on 
the shields of the old Conquista- 
dores operating in these parts, 
devices which were identical in 
colour and cruciform decoration. 

In a clearing between such 
cottages—except for the tropi- 
cal background of palms and 
bananas they might well have 
been cottages in Wiltshire— 
youths were playing village 
cricket, sharing a passion 
amounting almost to a religion 
with their brethren all over the 
British Caribbean. Three sticks 
cut from the undergrowth served 
as a wicket. The bat was of 
crudely whittled mahogany. 
The ball consisted of tightly 
wound and bound rags, and 
the players were Mayas, youths 
of African descent, a Spanish- 
Indian boy, and an Indian from 
the Mosquito coast who, like all 
his tribe—or nation as it was at 
the time when their kings were 
crowned in Belize—was amphi- 
bious, as much at home in the 
water as on land. His stance 
and attitude before the wicket 
was an admirable mixture of 
professionalism and huge enjoy- 
ment, and as for the wicket- 
keeper in his ragged trousers of 
khaki-drill, he might from his 
stance have been a first slip in 
a crucial Test Match. They 
were charming youths, with 
laughter never far below the 
surface. At Louisville we 
entered a school: the pupils 
rose and sang the National 
Anthem in, compliment to our 
unexpected arrival. The master 
in charge was a Black Carib, so 
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called to distinguish these Caribs 
of mixed African blood from the 
original pure Carib of copper 
Indian hue, who preyed upon 
the gentle Arawak, the original 
inhabitants of most of the West 
Indian Islands before the time 
of Columbus. It was, one felt, 
a feather in the cap of progress 
to find a descendant of those 
whose habit it was to compli- 
ment the bravest of their 
enemies by eating them, now 
teaching the three R’s to a room 
full of Maya children. Among 
the pupils were two little Maya 
girls called Xiu, the name of the 
last emperor of the Northern 
Mayan Empire. Had the Carib 
an imperial strain under his 
present tutelage? One will 


never know, and certainly the 
little girls would have no idea. 
And so we reached Corozal, 


the capital of the Northern 
district. Here, indeed, was a 
mixture of races. Mexican 
Indians from the border lounged 
about, some in two-gallon hats. 
A few ragged equivalents even 
of ‘chaps’ were in evidence. 
Maya women wore head-shawls 
as protection against the fierce 
sun. A Polish doctor, landed 
here through heaven knows 
what vicissitudes, assured us 
volubly that the beer was 
drinkable and joined us in our 
tortillos and peppery Spanish 
stew. The daily motor-bus from 
Belize disgorged Mayas, Spanish 
Indians, Africans, and Indians 
from the Mosquito coast, to- 
gether with an interbred mix- 
ture of all these races, at its 
terminus in the main street. A 
lone East Indian, detached from 
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@ community of numerous com- 
patriots either in Trinidad or 
British Guiana, dealt com- 
petently with a photographic 
problem, and a Chinaman sold 
us chocolate from Bourneville. 
We continued northward to 
the frontier with Mexico, which 
turned out to be a stone jetty 
on the Gulf of Chetumal, backed 
by a neat Customs-cum-Police- 
post, with the Union Jack re- 
splendent in the breeze against 
the palm-trees of Consejo. Here 
a tarantula at ‘east five inches 
in diameter and with a bright 
orange crest across its brown 
hairy body died the death at 
the hands of the policeman’s 
stick. A mile or two across the 
waters of the Gulf the buildings 
of Mexican Chetumal shone 
white in the sunlight. A fine 
facade of stone and a dome not 
unlike that of St Paul’s (without 
the cross surmounting it) stood 
silhouetted in imposing array 
against a cerulean Mexican sky. 
** See that domed building?” 
said the policeman. ‘“‘I was 
there last week trying to get 
them to extradite a man we 
want for murder. I didn’t get 
him, but I learnt a lot. They 
don’t allow Governors of that 
province to stay there longer 
than six months apiece, you 
know—too lucrative, and there’s 
@ waiting-list. The Governor is 
the bloke that grants the chiele 
contract for the season. Twenty 
thousand dollars is what it 
normally costs a contractor to 
get it; but one man was un- 
lucky—or out-smarted, if you 
prefer it—last season. A new 
Governor had just arrived. The 
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contractor, knowledgeable in the 
normal habits of Governors, 
went along with the usual 
cheque for $20,000. He got a 
shock. ‘ What’s this?’ asked 
the Governor sternly. ‘ You 
can’t do this kind of thing here, 
my man!’ The contractor, a 
highly strung individual, passed 
out from shock and was removed 
from the Presence. His rival 
was thereupon granted audience. 
He, too, proffered the usual 
amount by cheque, and heard 
the same astonishing reply. But 
he was made of sterner stuff and 
held on—albeit with difficulty— 
to consciousness. ‘No, you 
can’t do this sort of thing with 
me,’ continued the Governor. 
‘You’ve made out the cheque 
in my name.’ ‘I beg your par- 
don, Excellency,’ stammered the 
contractor, ‘I did not know .. .’ 


‘Well, you should know,’ re- 


torted His Excellency. ‘ You 
should know that the cheque 
must be made payable to The 
Sociedade Anonima dos Chic- 
leros.’ ‘ Certainly, Excellency, 
certainly. Immediately. If you 
would permit me to make out a 
fresh cheque?’ And a second 
cheque for $20,000 passed into 
His Excellency’s hand. There 
followed an uncomfortable 
silence, the contractor shuffling 
his feet in embarrassment. ‘And 
perhaps Your Excellency would 
return to me the first cheque ?’ 
ventured the contractor hesitat- 
ingly. ‘Return the first 
cheque ?’ snorted the Governor 
in astonishment. ‘ Return the 
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first cheque? Certainly not!’ 
continued His Excellency, who 
by self - constituted authority 
was the sole director and share- 
holder of The Sociedade Anonima 
dos Chicleros. ‘ Most assuredly 
not. Why, that first cheque is 
for me.’ The unsuccessful and 
less sturdy applicant has not 
stopped laughing yet.” 

“Fine place, Chetumal,” 
mused the policeman, gazing 
reminiscently across the bay. 
“That other large building is 
the Public Library—magnificent 
at close quarters, I assure you. 
I went there too, hoping to 
find some old Spanish volumes. 
To tell you the truth, I got a 
bit perplexed. D’ye know, I 
couldn’t find a book of any sort 
anywhere? Eventually I found 
the bloke, whom I took, cor- 
rectly as it happened, to be the 
librarian. ‘ This is the Public 
Library,’ I inquired, ‘ isn’t 
it?’ ‘Si, si, Setior. Certainly 
this is the splendido, magnifico 
Public Library—than that there 
is nothing more certain. Did 
you not see the inscription to 
that effect over the stupendous 
doorway ? Have you _ not 
noticed the phenomenal propor- 
tions of the rooms? There is 
nothing more certain than it is 
the Public Library, the magni- 
fico pub...’ ‘Then, where 
are all the books?’ I asked. 
‘Books ?’ answered the librar- 
ian, ‘books? We don’t have 
any books here. Why should 
we have books? No one here 
can read!’ ” 








CHANCE CASTS. 


BY OLIVER CASSELS. 


“‘ The luck accused of every clumsiness deserves to share the 
prize ascribed to skill.”—-Tuz Precerrs or Hu F’Lune F’Lt1. 


THE salmon fly-rod resting 
against the wall of the back 
porch of Farmer Colbey’s house 
was a surer portent of summer 
than all the mist of white 
blossom that screened the dark 
branches in his orchards. To 
anyone like myself, who had 
hitherto limited himself to the 
wintry toil of spinning for the 
great fish and depended to this 
end on coloured water and cool 
weather, the long slim green- 
heart spelt the end of another 
salmon season. Few fish would 
now come to the sunken bait. 
But it was with little regret and 
no envy whatsoever that I 
picked up the rod to test its 
balance and note its power. 
Summer would bring its com- 
pensations. The brilliant May 
sunshine and the rapidly shrink- 
ing water in the rivers would 
soon bring the best of the trout- 
ing, and by June the split 
fingers, the broken finger-nails, 
the chilblains cut by frozen 
lines and all the other frustra- 
tions of a cold and miserably 
unsuccessful spring’s fishing 
would be forgotten. One had 
worked enough for too little 
result ; now for the laziness of 
little streams and gossamer 
tackle ! 

The sight of the long rod all 
ready for action brought,- how- 


ever, an even greater satisfac- 
tion. Until a fortnight pre- 
viously, Colbey had been too 
sick to leave his bed. But if 
Colbey had set up his fly-rod, 
then he must be feeling fit 
enough to make a pass at his 
own fish instead of having to 
watch the other man and con- 
tent himself with a very occa- 
sional use of the gaff. There 
was much comfort in the 
thought. To own two miles of 
fishing on the Wye and be un- 
able to enjoy it would have 
been tragedy enough for a 
duffer; but for a man of 
Colbey’s parts it could only 
have spelt heart- break. It 
would, indeed, be good to see 
him swinging a long line again. 

As I stood the rod back 
against the wall, his voice 
sounded from the doorway. 
“Ah! The very man I wanted 
to see,” came the cheery greet- 
ing. “ Let’s drive up to the 
island and catch a fish.” 

** Good !” I answered. 
about time you had one.” 

“No. I don’t think my 
legs can manage it yet,’ he 
replied. “I want to watch you 
do it.” 

“How? With that?” I 
asked doubtfully, indicating the 
rod. I had never before 
attempted to use a rod of any- 


“ It’s 
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thing approaching its length, 
and I told him so. 

He was in no mood, however, 
to listen to jeremiads. ‘“ Of 
course,” he insisted. ‘‘ Come 
along. My nephew says one’s 
been rising there all afternoon, 
but he couldn’t cover it. We 
must have it in the pot or we'll 
be forgetting what they taste 
like.”’ 

The last remark was gross 
exaggeration. He had dined the 
night before, as I had, on grilled 
salmon, ari there was little 
doubt that his larder, like mine, 
still held ample for today’s 
supper. We had divided a 
twenty-pounder between us two 
days earlier and, though both 
households are large, salmon 
can be very filling. 

That fish had been the sole 
reward for two seasons of hard 
work; and the manner of its 


capture left no doubt that it 
had been flung to an unsuccess- 
ful angler by a fickle goddess 
only as a sop to keep him to 


heel. It had been caught at 
the very top end of Colbey’s 
water, at a place where the 
bank has slipped to make a 
little bay, not more than twenty 
yards across, that is guarded by 
@ large ash-tree at one end and 
by three ugly willow stumps at 
the other. With one’s line in 
the water these obstructions are 
not to be bypassed. The oppo- 
site bank is closely hedged by 
green willows that shut out the 
rest of the world and make the 
spot feel very lonely and 
deserted. Opposite the bay the 
water is shallow to mid-stream, 
where it deepens very abruptly 
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beyond a sunken ledge that 
affords ideal cover for the fish. 
The river-bed here must certainly 
be embroidered with broken 
traces and richly studded with 
lost spinners ; for to sink a bait 
into the deep water and yet 
avoid hooking the ledge during 
its recovery needs nerve, deter- 
mination and exact judgment. 
The water has an almost sinister 
look, and the very air seems to 
be haunted by the curses of 
generations of frustrated and 
impotent anglers who, securely 
tethered to the bottom of the 
river by their fouled tackle, 
have had to watch the salmon 
thrust their nebs out of the 
river to see what all the fuss 
was about. But the place has 
yielded many heavy fish and is 
always worth thorough explora- 
tion, even at the risk of losing 
tackle and temper. 

On the day in question, three 
times had I covered the area 
without as much as a pull from 
a fish or the sight of a fin; and 
I was reeling in for the last time, 
utterly disconsolate, when Col- 
bey appeared on the bank above. 
I climbed up to join him and 
sat down in the grass, caring 
little whether I ever again flung 
a bait into the Wye or not. For 
two seasons I had failed to hook 
a single fish, and all the time and 
effort spent on the river bank 
now seemed, more than ever, a 
sorry waste. 

Spinning for salmon when 
one’s luck—the successful man 
calls it skill—is out can become 
a very exasperating and tiring 
business. The line and its point 
of entry into the water must be 
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watched closely, as the lead and 
bait are carried round on the 
current in a slow are towards 
one’s own bank. The speed of 
drift demands continuous regu- 
lation and a finger under the 
line registers every touch of the 
lead on the bottom. Both eye 
and finger must be alert for the 
sudden stoppage of the drifting 
tackle that generally means a 
fouled lead or bait but that 
might at any moment signal a 
fish. The glittering surface of 
the stream, moreover, broken 
into a thousand irregular facets, 
each flashing its own colour as 
it snatches the reflection of tree, 
bank, or sky, dulls vision and 
deadens the mind; and even 


the act of casting is so regular 
that it only heightens the mono- 
tony of routine. 

The moment comes when 
fatigue and hopelessness give 


carelessness its chance to turn 
serious fishing into unfunny 
clowning. A second’s inatten- 
tion allows the reel to overrun 
and bury itself in a fantastic 
bird’s- nest of tangled line; 
while lead and spinner, bereft of 
movement, sink to hook them- 
selves so immovably to the bed 
of the stream that there is no 
solution but to pull until some- 
thing breaks. It only remains 
to lose foothold and sit down 
heavily in six inches of watery 
mud churned up by one’s own 
clumsy feet. 

Demoralisation had been very 
nearly complete when Colbey 
arrived that day, but his inter- 
ruption came in time to prevent 
the final folly of a lost temper 
and bad language. He read the 
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signs at once and produced a 
cigarette. Only when we had 
finished smoking did he speak. 

“The water’s fining down too 
quickly,” he said sympathetic- 
ally. ‘‘ Give me five minutes to 
look at this wheat and I'll give 
you a lift down to the bridge ; 
you'll do better there.” Then, 
as he rose to his feet, he added : 
‘Why not have a cast or two 
above the ash-tree till ’'m 
ready ?” 

The despairing angler will 
always snatch at any advice or 
hint of encouragement as a 
drowning man at a straw. A 
tiny flame of hope flickered 
again. One might as well try 
it; Colbey’s advice was always 
sound! The water above the 
tree, moreover, was easy to 
fish ; there were no ledges and 
the bottom was clear of snags. 
So, while he went on his way to 
inspect his crops, I picked up 
the rod and walked up-stream. 

But the momentary quick- 
ening of interest died as I took 
up a stance some thirty yards 
above the ash-tree, and my 
cast was automatic rather than 
intentional. What a mug’s 
game it was, I thought, dredg- 
ing the river bottom with a 
dead sprat, a hook and a piece 
of lead. The gear swung round, 
drifting as it would with the 
current, the lead trundling over 
the even river- bed until it 
finished its run under the bank 
down-stream. I had had enough 
and, after a moment’s pause, 
started to wind in the line for 
the last time. Then, without 
warning, the handle of the reel 
was whipped from my fingers to 
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beat a vicious and painful tattoo 
on unready knuckles as it spun 
round in reverse. An instant 
later a yard of glittering silver 
sprang out of the water as if 
reaching for the overhanging 
branches of the ash-tree. 

It must have been some tele- 
pathy, some instinct bred in 
fishermen, that told Colbey I 
was into a fish and made him 
turn and come hobbling back 
across his wheat; for I heard 
his triumphant whoop even 
before the salmon crashed back 
into the water. The fish was 
under some sort of control, 
boring up-stream against all the 
side strain the heavy tackle 
would afford, by the time he 
arrived. I pressed him to take 
the rod and play it, but instead 
he unslung the gaff from my 
shoulder and worked his way 


down the bank to a likely 
position at water level for land- 


ing it. A few minutes later I 
reached down to take the fish 
from him in exchange for a 
hand to help him up the bank. 
The sight of his car, forgotten 
in the excitement of the catch, 
was not the least of the 
moment’s pleasures. A twenty- 
pound salmon, even if carried 
lashed head and tail to a gaff- 
handle, weighs at least twice 
that amount at the end of a 
mile’s trudge across country. 
But even the taking of that 
fish had not cured the canker of 
disgruntlement that had, for 
two seasons, been eating into 
an angler’s soul. It had been 
the luckiest of flukes, the result 
of a careless chance cast, devoid 
of any of that ingredient of 
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skill rewarded that was essential 
to rebuild a shattered confi- 
dence. And Colbey, always for- 
ward with encouragement and 
never defeated even in his own 
darkest hour, must have diag- 
nosed the disease and known that 
only his fly-rod could bring a cure. 
His optimistic insistence that we 
should go to the island brooked 
no refusal, and although the 
last thing I ever wanted to do 
again was to fish for salmon I 
agreed, reluctantly, to accom- 
pany him. But first I borrowed 
the use of his telephone. Fully 
aware of my own weaknesses 
and knowing Colbey’s only too 
well, I had no doubt whatso- 
ever that, however black my 
thoughts at the moment, late 
afternoon, sunset and finally 
dusk would see us still flogging 
the river, till darkness sent us 
home. Moreover, my wife had 
entrusted me with her house- 
hold commissariat during a few 
days’ absence, and it seemed 
necessary to confirm arrange- 
ments at home for the evening 
meal. Fortunately, there was 
someone there to answer my 
call. 

“You'd better finish that 
salmon,” I instructed over the 
telephone. ‘It won’t keep in 
this weather. Help yourselves 
to lettuces’? — gardening had 
been so much more successful 
than fishing—“‘and keep me 
some. I'll be late.” And, forti- 
fied by the prospect of my fair 
share of fish, bedded in a nest 
of the palest of yellow-green 
leaves from the heart of a 
perfectly grown lettuce and 
flanked by a bottle of olive oil 
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and a lemon—the colours of the 
food alone would provide a 
feast—I replaced the receiver 
and turned to the doorway and 
Colbey’s waiting car. What- 
ever the result of our angling, 
the finale to that early summer 
day could not now fail to bring 
content. 

As we entered the meadows 
that run down to the river we 
passed an orchard of tall blos- 
soming Blenheim Orange apple- 
trees, and I remembered the 
same orchard as it had been in 
the previous autumn. 

“Tm glad those bags of con- 
crete you put down at the 
island have done what you 
hoped.” 

“Yes,” answered Colbey. 
“They’ve stood splendidly. 
They’re uncovered by the water 
now and you can walk across 
dry-shod. Theshingle is building 
up against them and they’ve 
thrown all the current into the 
main stream.” 

It was good hearing. The 
building of the little causeway 
from the bank to the island had 
been a gruelling task that 
deserved success. It had been 
late September and I had been 
picking a winter’s supply of 
apples in his orchards on the 
day the work was carried out. 
Colbey’s orchards always bear 
well and that year had been no 
exception. The Worcesters and 
Tom Putts were massed in pink- 
and-crimson clusters and the 
Bramley branches hung low, 
loaded with heavy fruit. But 
the lofty Blenheim trees had 
caught the full force of unkind 
early gales and the ground 
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beneath them was littered with 
the big ripe apples; cracked, 
bruised, and useless for storing. 
A Herefordshire winter is un- 
thinkable, however, without a 
supply of that supreme stand-by, 
the Blenheim ; and it was essen- 
tial that those that remained 
should be carefully gathered. 
For a weary afternoon I had 
laboured, shifting the long 
ladder unaided and performing 
simian balancing feats for every 
handful of apples, to garner in 
the end little more than four 
boxes of the fruit. I was work- 
ing in the topmost branches of 
the last tree when Colbey, 
driving his lorry, drew up be- 
neath. 

“How long does that go on 
for?’ he called, leaning out of 
the cab and screwing his head 
round to look upwards. 

“T’ve had it. You can keep 
what’s left,’’ I answered, reach- 
ing for a choice apple and sink- 
ing my teeth into it. ‘“ Your 
Blenheims this year are near as 
searce as your salmon.” And, 
it must be confessed, I was very 
tired. 

‘“* Well, come on down to the 
river,” he shouted. ‘‘ We’re 
going to lay some bags to the 
island. You'll be able to catch 
fish there next year without 
swimming for them.” 

It was unkind of Colbey to 
revive that memory of the first 
salmon with which I had ever 
got involved; an occasion on 
which I and two companions 
had taken it in turns, on a cold 
February night, to fall into the 
icy swollen river, one by one, 
before the fish had been landed. 

k 
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“T’ve had that as well,” I 
retorted ; but he only laughed 
and let in the clutch. 

I put the ladder away and 
struggled with the heavy boxes 
to my car before following Col- 
bey. He had cement and old 
bags in the lorry, and the river- 
bed provided all the gravel 
required. But, already ex- 
hausted, the heavy concrete was 
beyond my strength and I could 
do little more than watch while 
the little dam was built up 
across the slow current. 

The conditions were very 
different when we arrived at the 
island on this warm May even- 
ing. Now that the level of the 
river had dropped it was easy 
to see that the causeway had 
indeed done its work. All the 
water that had previously been 
flowing between the near bank 
and the little strip of land off- 
shore was diverted into the 
main stream and one could 
cross on dry concrete. While I 
congratulated him on his engin- 
eering talent, Colbey alighted 
from the car and took his fly- 
book from a jacket pocket as 
he sat down on the grassy bank. 

** A small goldfinch, I think,” 
he said, selecting the fly and 
threading it onto a gut cast. 
“Double turle with the knot 
under the eye. Funny thing,” 
he went on, reaching for his 
scissors, “other people always 
get that loose end of gut to lie 
flat along the shank of the 
hook ; but I can never manage 
it and have to cut it off. Never 
mind; that’s firm enough.” 
He tested his tying and then 
looped the cast onto the line. 
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‘There you are,” he added. 
‘* Now get to it and catch him.” 

I protested at once. It was 
his rod, his water, and his fish ; 
moreover, the object of this 
visit to the river, as far as I was 
concerned, was not to catch a 
salmon but to let him stretch 
and limber up his legs. But he 
thought otherwise. 

“I couldn’t reach the dis- 
tance,” he insisted. ‘“ I'll have 
a flip lower down afterwards ; 
80 go on.” 

Realising that he meant what 
he said, I got to my feet and 
picked up the rod. ‘ All right,” 
I replied, bravely but foolishly. 
**T don’t know what you expect 
me to do with this gear, but 
where’s your fish, anyhow ? ” 

Colbey raised a hand and 
pointed across the river in 
ee See 


answer to my question. 
that oak ?” he said. 


“What! The one leaning 
over the water?’ The trees 
there had been felled except 
this one, a straggly growth that, 
valueless as timber, had been 
left hanging crazily along the 
river’s edge. 

* Yes,” he replied. ‘ And 
d’you see the dead branch ? ” 

“Yes; I’ve got it,” I 
answered, taking it for granted 
he was using the tree as a sight- 
ing-mark only. ‘ How far out 
is the fish?’ I added, fully 
expecting to be told it was lying 
in mid-stream or thereabouts. 
But his reply, when it came, 
shook all the wind out of my 
sails. 

“It 
calmly. 

* Isn’t what?’ I demanded. 


isn’t,” he announced 
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“Tt isn’t out atall. It’s under 
that branch.” And he pro- 
ceeded to settle himself back 
comfortably, with his hands 
behind his head, as if fully pre- 
pared to spend the rest of the 
evening there. 

Under that branch! I looked 
at the tree on the other bank, and 
the river suddenly became twice 
as broad as it had been a 
moment before. 

“Good heavens!” I ex- 
claimed, in genuine alarm. 
“How on earth d’you expect 
me to reach that? It’s eighty 
foot if it’s an inch. It just can’t 
be done. Here! You come and 
have a go at it.” 

Protests were useless. “ That 
rod and line are good enough for 
the distance,” came the unkind 
retort, tempered only by the 
smile that accompanied it. 
“* Had I been fit the fish would 
have been on the bank by now ; 
so get on with it and don’t 
argue.” 

I looked across at the oak 
again. In front of the island 
the river sweeps in a wide arc 
of smooth gliding water, a broad 
band of emerald-green shot-silk, 
unruffied and uncreased. On 
the left, up-stream and shut out 
of sight by the bend, lie still 
pools; while on the right the 
current gathers speed to break 
over a long diagonal hang into 
swift shallows. And here, on 
the rocky bottom of the glide, 
the salmon rest after fighting a 
way up half a mile of tumbling 
water. The opposite bank rises 
steeply from the stream for 
eighty feet or more, taking all 
the afternoon sun from the 
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stretch. Along the crest, and 
bridging the ugly scar of Offa’s 
dyke that finds a secure flank 
on the river at this point, runs 
a main road that commands a 
fine view of this whole reach of 
the Wye. The island is the hub 
of the wheeling stream, and 
from this base nearly two 
hundred yards of water can 
comfortably be fished. 

With little spirit and no hope 
I crossed to the island and took 
a stand opposite the crooked 
oak, and as I looked up at the 
tip of the long powerful rod and 
fingered the greasy line the 
absurdity of the whole business 
forced itself on me. Given an 
hour or two on my own to 
practise with the gear, it might 
be made to work; but to try 
an unskilled hand on a fish 
lying under the far bank of a 
wide river was nothing short of 
fantastic over-optimism. Then, 
as I hesitated, I caught sight of 
two figures strolling along a 
narrow path on the opposite 
side, and recognised them as the 
owner of the cottage down by 
the bridge and his wife. They 
had been attracted by our 
preparations, no doubt. So 
there was to be an audience! I 
breathed an unblessing on their 
innocent heads, though at any 
other time their appearance 
would have been greeted with 
a cheery wave of a hand; be- 
cause for years they have shown 
the friendliest interest in our 
trouting in the shallows below 
their garden. But nervousness 
turned to uear horror when, a 
moinent later, a shout made me 
look upwards, to see a long 
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shiny sports car draw up on the 
verge of the road running along 
the top of the bank and its five 
occupants decant themselves to 
take front-row seats on a fallen 
log. 

Courage to continue in face of 
that gallery was failing rapidly. 
The place was becoming far too 
crowled and I made a last 
despairing effort to escape. 
‘What about going up to the 
top of the wood and trying 
there ?’’ I suggested to Colbey, 
knowing the place could not be 
overlooked. 

‘Stop panicking,” came the 
unsympathetic reply. ‘ Just 


imagine you’re fishing for a 
rising trout.’ 

If his words were intended to 
give encouragement, they failed 
utterly to do so; they served 
only to prove my unwilling 


commitment to this folly. I 
shrugged my shoulders in resig- 
nation. What did it matter? 
After all, the last thing a good 
clown does is to grudge other 
people a bit of fun. And if 
there had to be an audience, 
why not a large one? Sullenly 
swinging the rod to get its 
balance, and pulling line off the 
reel meanwhile, I made a few 
false casts and then let go. To 
my amazement, the fly fell well 
out in mid-stream. So far, so 
good, I thought; that one had 
been easy. But it was obvious 
that the _ difficulties would 
multiply themselves with the 
attempt to cover the farther 
half of the river. 

While the line drifted down- 
stream and clear of the line of 
attack, habit made me carry out 
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the routine checks dictated by 
experience to those that angle 
for salmon—in case, by some 
millionth chance, a fish were 
hooked. The gaff was at its 
readiest in Colbey’s capable 
hand; there was a yard of 
shelving gravel at the head of 
the island where a fish could, 
if necessary, be beached; and 
lastly, by retreat to the bank, 
there was ample room for 
maneuvre. Then, with those 
details comfortably settled, I 
lifted the line off the water and, 
pulling some more of it off the 
reel, cast again. 

That second cast nearly 
proved to be a beginner’s final 
undoing. To my unbounded 
satisfaction the line fell lightly, 
in exactly the direction intended, 
and lay stretched straight as a 
die across fully three-quarters of 
the breadth of the river. It 
could hardly have been bettered. 
I watched the line drifting easily 
with the current, and in that 
instant the conviction was born 
within me that fly-fishing for 
salmon was nothing but another 
typical British convention. At 
last I understood its appeal. It 
was, I decided, just another of 
those curious national pastimes 
in which skill in handling the 
gear was an end in itself and 
where the result of the game 
mattered not in the least; pro- 
vided always that form and 
style were correct. In this case, 
the reward of effort lay in put- 
ting down a straight line ac- 
curately to a predetermined spot, 
and then keeping the fly moving 
without drag by judicious mend- 
ing of any bulges or bellies in 
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the line, formed by uneven 
currents. That a fish would 
ever be hooked by the method 
appeared most improbable, and 
it seemed that any such regret- 
table occurrence could only inter- 
rupt the stately routine of a 
high skill. 

Delight in mastery of the art 
possessed me. I looked up to 
make certain my audience was 
attentive and noted, with grati- 
fication, that there were now 
three cars drawn up on the 
opposite bank and at least a 
dozen people watching from the 
roadside. At the same moment 
there came the sound of a car 
engine behind me and I heard 
eager young voices  pelting 
Colbey with questions. Life 
had become rose-tinted again. 
Without doubt I was the centre 
of the absorbed interest of at 
least twenty people. Right! 
They should be shown the ulti- 
mate in the use of a salmon rod. 
Happily conscious that the on- 
lookers were awaiting my next 
move, I boldly pulled three or 
four handfuls more of line off 
the reel and swung the long rod 
backwards. 

My error was evident at once. 
Golfers call it pressing; that 
overloading that prevents the 
tool doing the job it was designed 
to perform. I had been too 
hurried and heavy-handed. Al- 
though the rod had reached the 
limit of its back-stroke, seventy 
feet of line still hung nearly 
motionless in the air before me ; 
and the issue was complicated 
by the yards of slack under my 
left hand. Discomfiture was 
complete, but fortunately panic 
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only momentary. Countless 
minor misfortunes of the same 
sort with trout - tackle told me 
there was no escape from the 
results of gross mismanagement. 
There would be an infernal 
tangle and the inevitable had to 
be accepted. 

As the line, now out of all 
control, drifted slowly but re- 
morselessly towards me through 
the still air, I ducked to avoid 
the hook, and then coil upon 
heavy coil wrapped itself round 
arms, legs, shoulders and rod. 
‘ Plink-plonk, plink-plonk, the 
Sultan and the Tsar; plink- 
plonk, plink-plonk, they shouted 
out hurrah!’ The tune of the 
old ditty flashed back to memory 
and I struggled to recall the 
words; but only part of the 
final line could clear itself from 
the mists of time. It seemed 
apt: ‘... strangled in the 
strings of his guitar.’ 

Self-esteem was now again at 
its lowest ebb. What an ass I 
looked! Wrapped up like a 
paper parcel in my own string 
and gut, under the amused stare 
of two dozen pairs of eyes, I 
started to unravel myself. But 
the tension of the moment was 
too great to bear in silence. The 
urge to hide mortification under 
a cloak of nonchalance could 
not be stifled and I addressed 
Colbey over my _ shoulder: 
“Time you went across the 
river and passed the hat round, 
isn’t it?” I called. 

But there was no reply. I 
looked round quickly and saw 
that his back was turned towards 
me. He was engaged in earnest 
conversation with his relatives 
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and it was obvious that the 
whole performance had escaped 
them all. Somewhat discon- 
certed, I stole a glance across 
the river to the other bank, 
There, also with their backs 
turned, the cottager and his 
wife were intently examining 
some plant or other they had 
found in the undergrowth. 
Above them, on the roadside, 
the gallery had evidently struck 
hearty acquaintance with one 
another and, if their demeanour 
were any guide, were busy plan- 
ning an all-night session. One 
thing was certain: there was 
not a flicker of interest in the 
lone angler standing entangled 
on the island. Had I, in fact, 
been strangling in the coils of 
line, death would have over- 
taken me unnoticed and un- 
remarked by any individual in 
the company. 

Only once before in life had 
I been party to a comparably 
drastic deflation of a sensitive 
ego. As the memory grew 
sharper, Offa’s bank melted into 
the soft swell of the South 
Downs and the green water 
turned into turf made by a 
thousand years of sheep. I saw 
again a lad of seventeen summers 
or 80, setting up his ball to drive 
off from the first tee of a south 
country golf club. He had 
offered, dutifully, to stand aside 
for his elders awaiting their 
turn; but the captain, the 
secretary, and the oldest mem- 
ber, among others, had told 
him to carry on. Of course, the 
necessity to impress the on- 
lookers was uppermost in his 
mind. The heel of a club that 
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whistled viciously through the 
air drove the wooden peg flush 
with the hard ground and the 
ball bounced a few feet onto 
the fairway. 

Red to the gills, the lad 
turned and looked sheepishly at 
his gallery, and what he saw 
froze his very marrow. A burst 
of laughter he had half-expected 
and could wholly have under- 
stood, but instead he saw only 
utter indifference. The captain 
was making some point to the 
secretary ; the oldest inhabi- 
tant was experimenting with a 
new grip on an iron; and even 
the assistant professional, the 
lad’s guide and mentor, was 
examining the studs on his 
brogues. With a heart now 
braced with angry determina- 
tion the boy slid a_ trusted 
brassie—for that is what it was 
called in those days—from his 
bag and strode to where the 
ball lay. This time the swing 
was easy, the sound of the 
impact dry and crisp; and the 
ball, grazing the direction-post 
a hundred yards distant, was 
still rising as it soared out of 
sight over the hill. 

The memory of that brassie 
shot faded, but its inspiration 
remained. The frustration and 
despondency of two years’ un- 
success were washed away by a 
wave of warm confidence. The 
rod in my hand seemed to 
become alive and the river 
suddenly looked as if it were 
stuffed with fish. There re- 
mained no vestige of doubt in 
my mind that, were the salmon 
still under the dead branch of 
the oak-tree, it was mine. 
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Three trial casts were all that 
were needed to run out suffi- 
cient line. The rod was working 
with a sweetness all its own and 
picked up the line with ease 
from the water where it fell. 
The fourth cast reached the 
distance. For a moment there 
was fear that it had overshot 
its mark and that the fly would 
pitch on the bank, but luck had 
changed and the doubt proved 
groundless. It fell a yard short 
of dry land and six feet up- 
stream from the tree-trunk, and 
it was certain that the current 
would drift it down over the 
exact spot indicated by Colbey. 
It was this time or not at all; 
because luck and limited skill 
would never stretch to a repeti- 
tion of the feat. I had done it 
once and could not hope to do 
it twice in a day. 

Slowly the line drifted down- 


stream till the floating gut, a 
silver thread on the green sur- 
face, was four—three—two feet 
from the tip of the dead branch. 


“Now!” I distinctly heard 
Colbey’s voice utter the word 
and, as he spoke, there came 
a great boil in the water under 
the other bank and the gut 
pointed right into the heart 
of it. 

In that moment I remembered 
every word I had ever read, 
written by the masters of the 
method. With a trout, count 
two; but salmon are more 
leisurely and hold the fly to 
mouth it. Had the current 
been swifter I would have peeled 
line off the reel; but, as it was, 
I counted six and then two 
more for luck, before dropping 
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the point of the rod down- 
stream and leaning back. 

There is, in the hunting and 
the capture of a fish, one 
supreme moment, charged with 
excitement beyond all the 
others, that alone is full reward 
for all one’s patience and effort. 
It is that instant when one feels, 
on the rod point, the first solid 
resistance of a fish that has been 
seen to take the fly. But that 
moment of triumph, of hope 
fulfilled and fear dispelled, is 
fleeting and is snatched away 
at birth by the need for urgent 
action—or quicker still if the fish 
is a sixteen-pound salmon. 

Hardly had I felt the weight 
of the fish and the first kicking 
thrusts of its tail when the 
world seemed to spring to life 
round me. Colbey was suddenly 
standing on the island, gaff in 
hand ; the cheer from the oppo- 
site bank echoed the chatter 
from our own side; and, as I 
reeled in desperately on the 
fish that was forging diagonally 
up-stream, another salmon leapt 
clear of the water within a yard 
of it—but that one had to wait 
its turn and Colbey’s master- 
hand. There were no fireworks ; 
the fish fought deep and dour. 
Perhaps, handicapped by the 
unfamiliar tackle, I played it too 
light and too long; but as 
Colbey lifted it from the water 
I heard the car engines opposite 
us start up. We reached our 
bank in time to pack the salmon 
in his relatives’ car, and a 
moment afterwards I noted with 
relief that we had the river to 
ourselves once more. 

The drive homeward later, 
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slowly through the deep dusk, 
was another delight; life and 
its outlook were very, very 
pleasing. An old horizon had 
widened to reveal another world 
awaiting exploration, and no 
child contemplating the exciting 
possibilities of a new toy could 
ever have been more elated. 
Tomorrow I would visit Fred 
in his tackle shop and demand 
a fly-rod and all its accessories, 
and I could already see his slow 
smile as he welcomed another 
addict into his fold. 

Food had no place in these 
exalted abstractions, and not 
until the car had been safely 
housed did I remember I was 
hungry and that there was 
salmon to eat as well. Blessing 
the circumstance that there was 
no gear to put away, no waders 
or lines to hang out to dry, 
I entered the house quietly, 
through the kitchen door, in 
order not to disturb a sleeping 
household. On the way to the 
scullery to wash, I opened the 
dining-room door and glanced 
inside, only to be mildly dis- 
appointed that no place had 
been left laid. Never mind! I 
would sup in the kitchen, in the 
company of the two cats drows- 
ing contentedly before the stove. 
But disappointment became dis- 
may when I found the larder 
bare of fish; not a crumb or 
scale of salmon could be found, 
nor @ leaf of lettuce. Sadly I 
turned back into the kitchen 
and eyed the cats; they, at all 
events, had fared well. As I 
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stood there, wondering what 
had slipped in my organisation, 
another door opened slowly and 
@ young figure in dressing-gown 
and slippers appeared. 

“Oh! You’re back, are you? 
Have you had anything to eat ?”’ 
she asked. Had I had anything 
to eat! But she gave me no 
time to answer. “I’ve come 
down for a drink of water for 
Mary,” she went on. ‘“ She’s 
feeling a bit sick.’ Then, after 
a little pause, came added con- 
fession: ‘‘ And I think I feel 


sick, too.” 

** Sick ?” I replied, with con- 
siderable concern, remembering 
many solemn promises to my 
“What have you 


absent wife. 
been up to?” 

“Too much supper, I sup- 
pose,” the child answered. 
‘‘ There was rather a lot of it, 
you know, and you said we had 
to finish it.” 

I was guilty of the hope, at 
that moment, that her elders, 
for their carelessness, were feel- 
ing equally overfull. But as I 
went back to the larder for the 
family nostrum that would avert 
the threatened catastrophe I 
had to admit that it was the 
privilege of the man of the house 
to shoulder the blame for these 
domestic crises. 

Serenity returned later, with 
a thick rasher covered by two 
duck’s-eggs ; and, as I finished 
my meal, the cats, ever ready 
to make the best of two worlds, 
woke up to beg for the bacon 
rind. 





LOS SOLDADOS. 


BY ANITA REDE, 


I sat bolt upright in my bed 
and listened. My husband 
fumbled among the odd assort- 
ment of goods on the bedside 
table and found his matches. 
He lit a new candle. Our electric 
light was not yet working, and, 
on this, our first night in a new 
home, our wits and movements 
were still liable to unexpected 
deviations from course. 

There was a resounding crash. 
Clankings and scrapings and 
strange tiptoeings. Noel leapt 
out of bed, tripped over an 
unpacked suitcase and neatly 
vaulted through the wide 
window. Dragging an inade- 
quate blanket from the vast and 
ugly bed, I followed my shadow. 
Huddled against a verandah 
pillar, I waited on events. 

In brilliant, white moonlight 
two figures shone softly. One 
man was literally doubled up, 
his arms wound about himself 
as he tried to stifle his laughter. 
His companion had a trouser- 
leg rolled up, and was ruefully 
examining his pale - gleaming 
limb. Between them lay bat- 
tered buckets. 

** What has happened?” I 
heard Noel ask in Spanish. 
There was a sudden and tight 
silence. ‘‘ What has happened ?”’ 

‘*T am very sorry, Seftor! We 
came to draw our water, but 
Francisco, there, he _ tripped. 
And all because we tried to be 
very quiet, knowing that you 


live here now, and realising that 
you must have gone to bed.” 

*T see. Well, it doesn’t 
matter, but if you could collect 
your water before midnight in 
future, it would be more con- 
venient. Do you always get 
your water here?” 

“ Si, Sefior. We are the 
soldiers who live in the barracks 
down there, and we have no 
water laid on. Thank you, 
Seiior. Good-night, and we are 
very sorry.” 

Apparently the soldiers ‘‘ went 
with’ the house. Perhaps we 
had not asked our landlord 
enough questions. I, at least, 
had driven the seven miles from 
Puerto without feeling very 
optimistic. We had branched 
off along a dusty poinsettia- 
lined road, and driven into the 
estate of our Spanish friend. 
Leaving his house behind us, 
we had driven seawards, until 
we had reached the casita. It 
was perfectly sited, standing 
quietly and shyly on a slight 
rise. Gum-trees stood at a 
respectful distance. Mimosa 
held out long arms, to touch the 
verandahs and to provide the 
garden jasmine with supports. 

I had stepped from the car to 
be met by a feeling so strong, so 
calm and enriching, that it was 
almost as though a presence had 
run down the steps, skirted the 
water-lily pond and weleomed 
me through the gate. For the 
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next two years I was frequently 
to be made aware of the tran- 
quillity of that spot. 

But the first night the crash- 
ing of buckets and tin-cans dis- 
turbed the essential peace. 
Next morning we learnt that 
the somewhat derelict buildings, 
which we had taken to be sheds 
or cowhouses and which stood 
two hundred yards away from 
our cottage, were “the bar- 
racks.” Two soldiers at a time 
lived there, and it was their 
duty to maintain and protect 
three big coast defence guns. 
This task they performed very 
well, as the high standard of 
brass polishing and tidy sweep- 
ing about the gun-sites pro- 
claimed. But my small daughter 
ceased to play in the under- 
ground shelters once the army 
had told her that a large beast, 
with huge arms, massive eyes 
and a terrible appetite for little 
girls, lived in the bunks. 

Soon the soldiers became a 
part of us and our daily life. 
We often felt a pang when one 
whom we knew well was re- 
lieved, or replaced. With no 
exceptions, we found their 
courtesy, readiness to oblige 
and kindness to children very 
marked. And these were peas- 
ants, doing their compulsory 
two years’ military service for a 
mere pittance per day. Most 
of the soldiers we came to know 
were men of our own island, 
Tenerife, but some came from 
one or other of the remain- 
ing Canary Islands. Curiously 
enough, if a new man arrived 
and was found to be from a 
different island, we would be 
told by the old hands. There 
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would be much shaking of 
heads, clicking of tongues and 
warnings to me. 

“He comes from Gomera! 
The men of Gomera are very 
bruto. You have only to listen 
to their songs. But if you have 
any trouble, Sefiora .. . well, 
you know I am here!” 

I did listen to their songs. 
Perhaps my vocabulary and my 
understanding were too limited 
to find the rudeness. What I 
did feel was the home-sickness. 
Even here, in these islands, 
which lie so near to each other, 
the hearts and minds of men 
play strange tricks with their 
emotions. Especially at sun- 
down. Or when the elements 
conjure with distance and out- 
line, and La Palma, that beau- 
tiful island only sixty miles 
away, seems to float to within 
shouting distance. A _heart’s 
shout, anyway. 

A guitar would be touched, 
and a voice would be raised. I 
would stop whatever I was 
doing to listen, until the wist- 
ful, yearning call had died away. 

Unfortunately it was not only 
I who stopped! I became quite 
accustomed to finding that when 
los soldados came up _ to 
draw water from the stone 
filter, my cook, Anna-Maria, 
would drop everything (usually 
my china) and dash to the 
window. There she would hang, 
plump and giggling, while the 
milk boiled over, or the primus 
died down, or the cat helped 
itself to a half-plucked pigeon. 
I trained Anna’s sister, Ebellia, 
to rush in reinforcements of 
brain and watchfulness while 
Anna was otherwise engaged. 
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But the day was to come when 
Ebellia, too, found it absol- 
utely essential to be shaking 
her dusters out of the back 
windows at watering-time. 

It was in this way that I 
learnt of Lalo’s illness. I said 
to Anna, “Go down and see 
how Lalo is, and whether he 
needs anything.” 

A shiver set Anna’s plump 
limbs a-quiver. She started to 
scratch the paint off the wall 
with her best finger-nail. 

“Oh! But Dofia Anita, I 
couldn’t! What would the 
people say? I have been very 
strictly brought up, and my 
father says and my 
mother says .. . and the church 
says... Besides, what would 
the people say? I am single, I 
CAN’T go and see a man... .” 

“T see! Well, I can’t help 


what the people say, but I 
suppose it will be all right if I 
go; will it?” 

Anna pondered this. 
looking at me as though I were 
really very daring, said, ‘“ Of 


Then, 


course, you are a _ foreigner, 
Sefiora. I expect that makes 
it all right. But perhaps you 
should take the child.” 

So Dorothy and I, hand in 
hand, went down to see a 
Spanish man in bed. We bowed 
to the goat, avoided the heels of 
a frisky mule tied to the door- 
handle, and tapped at what we 
took to be the sleeping-quarters. 

“Come in!” 

I tapped again. 

‘By God, come in!” yelled 
a voice. 

I went in. 

There was a very strong smell 
of human being. A head slowly 
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emerged from a blanket, and 
Lalo’s startled eyes met mine. 
He looked very ill, but then 
men usually do contrive to 
look and sound much more ill 
than do women. 

Before I could stop him, he 
had sprung out of bed, off the 
sacking palliasse on his iron bed- 
stead. Then he remembered 
buttons, and so sat down, and 
rearranged his one blanket. His 
toes, sprouting like bulbs from 
a cracked pot, were hastily 
thrust into the thin canvas 
shoes that the local peasant 
wears. I sternly ordered him 
back to bed. In this tiny room 
were the properties of two 
soldiers : razors, matches, cigar- 
ettes, two tasselled caps, two 
coats, cooking- pots and food 
stores. Nothing, nothing more. 
Part of my mind asked, “ But 
where are the bedside lamps, 
the wirelesses and holidays for 
the families in seaside camps ? ” 
And another part of my mind 
remembered that this was the 
Spanish army, not the army of 
my own country. 

Lalo, yellow with sickness, 
red with embarrassment, was 
answering my questions. Yes, 
a doctor was coming from Santa 
Cruz, he thought. His friend 
had telephoned. After a night 
of terrible pain he felt much 
better. Would I not sit down? 
Well, then, could he not stand 
up? It seemed wrong that I 
should be so inconvenienced. 
Yes, he would like some rice- 
water, or orange juice. No, he 
would not take one of my 
blankets. He might spoil it. 

A few days later he went on 
a week’s leave to recover from 
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ptomaine poisoning. He came 
to say good-bye, and to invite me 
to pick the flowers he had sown 
from the seeds we had given 
him. He also gave me a cheap 
sweet for Dorothy, and a post- 
card for myself. 

While he was away Francisco 
was alone. Alone, and lonely. 
Therefore he drew much more 
water than one soldier could 
possibly need—more than two 
soldiers usually wanted. His 
boredom was cruel, and com- 
plete. When not gossiping with 
my girls, he was intercepting 
the goat- and cow-herds, small 
boys of from five to nine years. 
One morning I heard the usual 
rifle-shots, and looked up to see 
that Dorothy was in the front 
garden. The firing needs some 
explanation. In the beginning 


I had ignored the almost daily 


shooting, until the afternoon 
when a shot was matched, 
almost simultaneously, by a 
thud and whine near me. I 
realised that a stray bullet had 
hit and ricochetted. On making 
inquiries, I was told that live 
ammunition was used, of course, 
and that my friends were very 
sorry that I had been frightened. 
I told them I liked my after- 
noon walk, and of the direction 
in which I liked to go. There 
were assurances that neither 
practice shots, nor mistakes, 
nor feux de joie, nor shots fired 
from sheer boredom would be 
fired over my exercise ground 
again. They never were, but I 
fixed ‘‘closed areas” to Dorothy. 

Anyway, on this particular 
day, I satisfied myself that my 
child was fishing happily in the 
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water-lily pond and thought no 
more about the matter. Several 
days later I saw a herd - boy 
walking about with his foot and 
lower leg encased in plaster of 
Paris. 

‘** Hello, Raphael,” I called. 
‘** What have you done to your 
leg?” 

Raphael exchanged glances 
with his rag-strewn cronies and 
said, ‘“Something fell onto my 
foot.” 

Casually I mentioned the 
damaged foot to our landlord, 
a part-time doctor. 

** Yes,” he remarked. 
‘Strange! I don’t know what 
can have happened. There was 
a hole clean through the boy’s 
foot. The lad spoke vaguely 
about something having gone 
through it. It looked just as 
though a bullet had passed 
through it, but, of course, it 
couldn’t have been that.” 

Next time Francisco came up 
to draw water, he found me, not 
Anna, hanging through the 
kitchen window. I had sent the 
two girls on important business 
out of earshot. 

“Ah! Francisco! How are 
you? Do tell me! Is Raphael 
lying about his foot? Did you 
shoot him ? ”’ 

I believe t' e novelists would 
say ‘‘ he blenched with horror.” 
Certainly Francisco blenched. 

“IT did not shoot his foot, 
Sefiora, but his little brother 
did. He picked up my rifle 
while I was making my food, 
and fired it, not knowing it was 
loaded. But Raphael is a good 
boy, and does not want his 
brother punished, so he doesn’t 
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really know how he got that 
hole through his foot.” 

“TI quite understand,” was 
my rejoinder. And, having had 
brothers, I did understand in 
the fullest sense. 

The next shooting incident 
oceurred after Lalo came back, 
and after Francisco had been 
moved on, or discharged—I 
forget which. 

The newcomer to the bar- 
racks was a sensitive, good- 
looking youth. He had the 
eyes of a sad dreamer and the 
hands of a fastidious woman. 
Though polite, he was, at first, 
unsmiling and very reserved. 
We found that he hated soldier- 
ing. He came from the moun- 
tains, and disliked the valley. 
He came from the pines, and 
scorned the mimosa and prickly 
pear. He preferred brandy to 
wine. He liked painting, and 
loathed guns. He thought he 
had experienced freedom, and 
he resented the confining habits 
of the army. 

But he thawed in time. I 
gave him a cheap paint-box and 
paper, and one day we had an 
art exhibition. The big-bed- 
meant-for-a-large-family came 
in useful, because I propped up 
the daubs against each brass 
rail. They did not look quite 
so bad in the bedroom as they 
did in the sitting-room. 

All might have been well 
with Pancho if he had not mis- 
judged Anna. She might sway 
from the kitchen window, she 
might scream with laughter at 
every one of his jokes, her eyes 
might promise a thousand de- 
lights, but the essential Anna 
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was as elusive to Pancho as his 
notions of freedom. He let 
water-cans overflow while he 
did his wooing, but Anna 
secretly scorned the uncouth 
dwellers of the “‘ monte,” those 
people who made and sold char- 
coal for a living. When Pancho 
realised this, he stopped paint- 
ing, went broody and started 
drinking wine. I was sorry to 
hear quarrels in the barracks. 
Lalo took to acting as chief 
water-bearer, and we rarely saw 
the second soldier. We heard 
him. Sometimes at nine, some- 
times at ten o’clock at night, 
we would hear him singing sad 
songs, or shouting insulting re- 
marks at imaginary authority, 
as he tottered home from the 
village. 

One night, a clear, still night 
when every sound was ampli- 
fied, we heard Pancho come 
home even later than usual. 
We heard his rage, his moans. 
His grousing culminated in, 
‘* And where is my food ? ” 

A low murmur from Lalo. 
Pancho’s frenzy grew. 

“ Always the same! Rice, 
rice, RICE! I hate rice. Oh! 
Potage, you say? Well, have 
you spoilt it by putting rice in 
that? Yes, I thought so. I 
HATE RICE! I want potatoes. 
And no salt either. And cold! 
I hate cold potage. I don’t care 
what time it is, I want hot food!” 

There was a sound which 
may have been the pot being 
stirred. Shattering, frightening, 
we heard a shot, a strange, 
muffled shot. It was followed 
by another, and a shriek of fury. 
Noel gasped. 
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“The young fools, they’ve 
shot themselves.” He flung 
himself into a coat and seized a 
torch. As he left the house I 
heard three more shots, but 
they had a different sound, a 
tinkling sound. Noel ran. 

Next morning, as the water 
dripped through the maiden-hair 
fern, I received Lalo’s apology. 

‘‘T am sorry, Sefora, for all 
that ugly business last night. 
But Pancho was so cross. I 
was getting him some food, and 
he didn’t like it, so he shot the 
pot of food twice. So what was 
I to do, Setora? Well, I’m 
sorry, but I took his three 
bottles of wine, put them in a 
row in the moonlight and shot 
them to pieces. If he can’t 
respect my food, can I respect 
his drink? Can I, Setora? 
And Don Noel was cross and 
says he can’t sleep at nights with 
all the noise we make, Sefiora.”’ 

Time stirred, and sped away. 
I could not measure it, or even 
remember it, but this glorious 
headland and tranquil home 
provided us with that indefin- 
able treasure—happiness. 

Lalo left. Pancho had gone. 
We had met others, who had 
also left after a period of weeks 
or months. There was a new 
atmosphere in the barracks. A 
new Captain-General had been 
appointed to these islands. His 
coming, his character and 
methods made themselves felt 
in even our quiet backwater. No 
longer were there days of bore- 
dom, of talk or guitar strum- 
ming. There was no time for 
yawning, or for sleep in the shade 
of the gum-trees. There were, 
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instead, weekly inspections, 
renovations to the buildings, 
lorry-loads of soldiers out for an 
afternoon’s physical training or 
road - making. Clothes smart- 
ened up, food improved, and 
there was far less breaking of 
my crockery, fewer occasions 
for boilings-over of milk. 

Noel had driven off at 8 A.M. 
to spend his long day of business 
in Puerto. He would come 
home by 7 P.M. Anna-Maria 
had begged a day off. She 
wanted to consult an old woman 
about her toothache, and heart- 
ache, and lack of letters from a 
certain person in Venezuela. I 
was alone with small Dorothy 
and Ebellia. Suddenly I began 
to shudder and shake, my head 
seemed to crack open. It was 
obvious that I had started an 
attack of Canary Fever—not in 


its mild form, nor in the second 
degree of sickness that lasts 


for a couple of days. I had 
picked up the “‘ bomba atomica,” 
as it is called locally. My 
bones ached, my temperature 
rose, and my inside lived up 
to the geological nature of these 
islands—voleanic. 

Dorothy had finished some 
sort of lunch, when she came to 
report excitement. At six years, 
her language was apt to be 
exotic. 

‘*Mummy, one of my eyes 
has fallen upon bugles and mules, 
and they are in the garden!” 

Relying on a lull, I emerged. 
Yes, there were bugle-calls, and 
sharp, shouted words of com- 
mand. There were mules, and 
a number of soldiers. But what 
was this? On my laundry tank 
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at the back of the house a 
mortar-gun was being erected ; 
another at Dorothy’s swing, 
and a machine-gun under my 
window. Something else at the 
front gate, and on the verandah 
spare ammunition boxes. 

The soldiers were working 
most efficiently. Whistles and 
bugle - calls dispersed them. 
Dorothy sat on my bed and 
watched through the window. 
She was still there when the 
firing started. The first salvoes 
certainly upset my already de- 
ranged inside. I fled to the 
bathroom, where I was nearly 
lifted by every mortar bomb, for 
only a one-brick wall separated 
my quivering form from the 
vibration of the weapon mounted 
on the other side. The water- 
pipes acted as a telephone for 
the words of command. A 
session of rapid machine-gun 


fire had its response in my germ- 


infected system. I damned all 
flies, the carriers, surely, of that 
foul bug which goes by different 
names : Baghdad Tummy, 
Gyppy Tummy, Moroccan 
Tummy and Canary Fever. 

But Dorothy had become a 
problem. Highly strung, and 
sensitive to noise, the vicious 
voices of the guns were troub- 
ling her. Distracted, she wan- 
dered from room to room. 
Before I got back to my bed 
I called Ebellia. 

“ Ebellia,” I said, anticipating 
the usual plea of what the 
people might say—* Bbellia, I 
am sure nobody will think you 
lacking in modesty if you talk 
to strange men because I tell 
you to. But you must. please 
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ask the soldiers to stop their 
shooting for ten minutes. Then 
you must run with Dorothy 
up to Don I.’s house. Ask 
if she can spend the afternoon 
up there.” 

Ebellia, bless her, walking 
warily, went straight out. A 
few minutes later there was 
a& bugle-call, then peace and 
silence. Stuffing dolls and 
chocolate into Dorothy’s hands, 
I sent her off. I heard a far- 
away call, indicating that the 
girls had reached their destina- 
tion. At once the bugle blew, 
and, as Sam Holloway would 
say, ‘‘ Let battle commence.” 

Dust and grass spirted up, 
trees trembled, and the air sang 
as the bullets hummed seawards. 
The mules seemed quite un- 
perturbed, and merely found 
their appetites improving— 
especially for my hedge. With 
due respect to my soldados, I 
must admit that one man had 
been detailed off to prevent the 
animals from eating up the 
vegetable garden, or from wan- 
dering over the ammunition 
boxes on the verandah. But 
seventeen self-willed mules and 
one man!... 

My cat streaked straight off 
into the line of fire, but he came 
back, unharmed, two days later. 
Only the extremely scared look 
in his eyes indicated that he 
had gambled with his nine lives. 
The firing went on for three 
hours. without a break. In the 
meantime, I had tried to bury 
my aching head in pillows. 
Cotton - wool plugs helped a 
little. And still my internal 
battle raged. 
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Suddenly I was disturbed by 
a loud and continuous hammer- 
ing at the front door. More 
noise seemed impossible. I 
went out. At the entrance 
stood the most unnatural human 
being I have ever seen. He had 
a forehead aboue an inch in 
depth. Tiny eyes, huge, out- 
standing ears and a drooping 
mouth. He stood staring at 
me, and I instinctively covered 
myself. 

“T want water.” 

“There is a tap at the back 
door where all the soldiers get 
their water. Look, I will show 
you.” 

‘That water is for us, but I 
want water for the capitan —a 
glass.” 

I gingerly made my way 
through the house, collected a 
tray, jug and glass, and handed 
them over to the creature at 
the door. Without a word of 
thanks he turned away. 

The next time there was a 
knocking at the front door, I 
could not go. I simply could 
not leave the privacy of my 
room. But the knocking con- 
tinued. Finally, when my legs 
allowed it, I walked through. 
Thank heaven the “ thing ” was 
not there. Instead, it was a 
face —a face that I knew, and 
liked. 

* Lalo!” I exclaimed. 

“ Dofiia Anita! Ay, 
Anita! But you are ill! 
you alone? Why? 
to bed at once.” 

“ But Lalo, 
want?” 

“T wanted water for 
capitan, but never mind. 


Dota 
Are 
Go back 
what do you 
the 
I will 
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explain, and perhaps he can 
drink from our tap. But you 
must go back to your bed. 
What can I do for you? CanI 
make your fire for you? Can I 
get you food ? ” 

I explained. No, there was 
nothing he could do for me, 
because I would wait for Don 
Noel. But it would be of great 
help to me if he, Lalo, could get 
whatever he wanted for his 
capitan; he knew where the 
kitchen was, and the water. 
Glasses he would find. Especi- 
ally important, could it be Lalo 
who should collect what was 
necessary, and not anybody 
else. Not that man who had 
come the first time, anyway. 

“Ah! That bruto!” spat 
Lalo. ‘‘Of course not. But 
that soldier comes from Hierro, 
and what can you expect from 
those people from Hierro? 
Brutos, every one, and all 
intermarried, which makes them 
worse.” 

It was good to find one of 
‘‘ our” soldados again. And one 
so thoughtful, so solicitous. I 
returned to bed, and listened to 
boots tiptoeing out of the house. 
Lalo made two more journeys 
in and out of the house. The 
last time he came, he brought a 
message from the captain. 

‘“ El capitan sends his com- 
pliments, and thanks for the 
water.” He _ regretted very 
much to hear that I was ill, and 
hoped I would be better soon. 

“T am sorry to tell you,” 
added Lalo, ‘* but we stay here 
tonight. Don Noel won’t get 
much sleep, will he ? ” 

And he smiled reminiscently. 
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It is interesting to reflect how 
often one asks advice, and how 
seldom one accepts it. In re- 
sponse to my queries I was 
informed on all sides that my 
foreign travel allowance would 
take me nowhere in France. On 
my explaining that I did not 
intend to visit the Riviera or 
the fleshpots of Paris but a 
remote corner of France called 
Brittany, my advisers still in- 
sisted the idea was pure folly. 
‘“‘The moment you come round 
the corner in your yacht, you'll 
be a marked man. Your money 
won’t last you a week,” they 
declared. 

To satisfy myself that I did 


own a yacht the dictionary 


was consulted. There it was: 
“Yacht (pronounced Yot), a 
sailing or steam vessel elegantly 
fitted up for pleasure trips or 
racing ; or as a vessel of state.’ 
I still had doubts. Although my 
ship was undoubtedly a vessel, 
could she really be described as 
elegantly fitted up for pleasure 
trips or racing? It was the 
word elegantly that worried 
me. Could one call faded 
cotton settee-covers elegant, or 
cushions with the feathers com- 
ing out and brass lamp-brackets 
that would not stay brassy, or a 
chaos of a forecastle where far 
too many sails were stowed? I 
doubted it. But yacht or no 
yacht I meant to go—and go I 
did. What is more, my money 
lasted nobly. 


Adventurous men and women 
sail single - handed round the 
world. Small boats of less than 
five tons’ displacement risk great 
Atlantic rollers to get to the 
other side. They take months, 
even years in doing this; but 
my idea was to get from the 
west Irish coast to the west 
Breton coast as quickly and as 
safely as possible. I therefore 
picked the best crew, the best 
month, the best weather I could, 
and slipped from my moorings 
one early July morning; 
destination Ushant and thence 
the Breton coast. 

I love the sea when it is 
accommodating and hate it 
when it is not. On this oceasion 
it was the former, so I gave it 
my kind regards. True, there 
was a place called the Labadie 
Banks where the sea was in 
uncertain mood, but since it let 
us past unscathed I continued 
to love it. We went so fast 
from the Bishop’s Rock, Seilly 
Isles, to the lights on Ushant 
Isle, that we decided to heave-to 
till the coast could be properly 
seen. Then we made for a-spot 
called Camaret, which lies near 
the entrance to Brest. 

A thirty-four hour passage is 
tiring in a small ship with two 
hours at a time on the helm and 
only four off. . Hardy mariners 
can sleep meanwhiles no doubt, 
but I am not of this breed. For 
myself, a snug harbour and a 
comfortable bed are needed. I 
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found them at Camaret and slept 
twelve hours. 

Without wishing to poach 
Mr Baedeker’s preserves I can 
say that Camaret is a famous 
lobster port. Wherever lobsters 
and crayfish are to be found, 
the men of Camaret go and get 
them in their pots. Tunnyfish 
and sardines are also landed 
there, and boats are built. In- 
deed, the place was a hive of 
activity — and we seemed to 
have anchored in the thick of 
it. The Irish flag worked 
wonders. Lobstermen, doubt- 
less on their way back from 
Ireland’s coasts, altered course 
to give us salute. ‘ Shannong, 
Valengeia, Le Tuskar”’ were 


shouted at us as the ships and 
waving men passed. They did 
not seem so interested in the 
British yachts at anchor, pos- 
sibly because those lobstermen 


may have sucked their coasts 
dry. And when we met in 
Debits de Boisson, they insisted 
we should drink wine with them. 
So drink we did, but not as 
much as they did; for we were 
perfectly capable of returning 
unaided to our yacht, whereas 
they had to be helped aboard by 
their cabin-boys. It was, how- 
ever, remarkable how soon those 
men recovered. Within an hour 
or so they were off to sea again, 
handling their ships like the 
seamen they are. 

There must be some psycho- 
logical reason why sailors want 
their liquor so much. I am that 
way myself. Living ashore I 
claim to be the most temperate 
of men, but put me aboard a 
yacht and let me sail the seas 
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for two days and two nights, 
and then, on reaching port, my 
legs seem to be guided by an 
irresistible force towards the 
nearest caravanserai. I do not 
stay there very long, but there 
are always others, and towards 
these am [I still inevitably drawn. 
Now I wonder why! Fortun- 
ately I know when to stop. It 
is this business of not knowing 
when to stop that seems so 
difficult. 

The ‘Almanach du Marin 
Breton’ appears to realise this 
because, as well as dealing with 
tides and courses and transit 
marks, as do its British counter- 
parts, it devotes considerable 
space to the moral welfare of 
its readers. In the current 
edition there is an article en- 
titled ‘‘ Le petit verre nous cotite 
trés cher.’ From this we learn 
that in an average French depart- 
ment there are three thousand 
backward children and of this 
number six hundred and sixty 
are the children of drunkards. 
We are also told that to give 
these children the care they 
need, eight hundred and eighty- 
one million frances must be drawn 
from State or taxpayer. On one 
side of the page is the picture of 
an imaginary gentleman called 
Kyboitout. We see Monsieur 
Kyboitout at the age of twenty, 
prancing down the street, a bottle 
in his hand, gay but unsteady. 
On the opposite page is Monsieur 
Kyboitout at the age of forty. 
He is now shrunken, decrepit, 
a veritable degenerate. The 
article ends with the words: 
Messieurs les Alcooliques nous ne 
vous remercions pas. 
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On the opening page of the 
almanach are some words of 
advice. The mariner is coun- 
selled to choose between those 
who like him for himself and 
those who only like themselves. 
He is told that the world is full 
of egoists. Above all must the 
mariner be on guard against 
those who have hate in their 
hearts, since they will seek to 
draw him into the service of 
their hate. He is told that those 
who hate are always ignorants, 
because hate, like anger, renders 
men blind. 

I was so interested in this 
article that I failed to notice 
till some time later what I had 
been trying to work out for 
ever so long—the number of 
litres that go to the gallon. 
There it was, before my very 
eyes! For those who may not 


know and might want to, four 


and a half litres go to the 
gallon; a British foot is three 
hundred and five millimetres 
and a ton is one thousand and 
sixteen kilograms plus a frac- 
tion that is so small as not to 
matter in the least. 

In spite of Mr Baedeker’s 
preserves I must repeat that 
Camaret lies at the entrance to 
Brest and that Brest is a naval 
port, because it explains why 
we came up with so many 
French men-of-war; or rather 
why they came up with us. It 
was fun dipping our flag in 
salute because it was fun watch- 
ing them answer it. For a 
time nothing would happen, 
but then we would see a figure 
runnin; along the deck to the 
stern. The Tricolour would 
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come down, then go up again, 
and only then could Alphonse or 
Marcel, or whosoever had been 
detailed for the job, get back to 
his breakfast. They never failed 
to answer our salute, not even in 
harbour where they could least 
have been expecting it. 

At Concarneau, on the four- 
teenth of July, that French 
national féte day, a party of 
French sailors, complete with 
band, marched along the streets, 
Their average age at a guess was 
eighteen years, and they came 
from the school for naval 
apprentices just across the har- 
bour. They were an extremely 
smart lot, white-spatted and 
in well - fitting blues; a well- 
matched body too, all about the 
same height, well set up and 
sturdy. I dare say most of them 
were Bretons ; for Brittany is a 
favourite recruiting ground for 
the French navy. 

We could not help noticing 
how readily the young Breton 
takes to the sea. Scarcely one 
fishing-craft, whether tunnyman 
from Groix or crabber from 
Camaret, that had not aboard 
boys of varying sizes and ages 
from twelve to eighteen. The 
life of a fisherman must offer 
attraction to the young Breton. 
I am not so sure it is the same 
on our own coasts; for I have 
been told, at places like Brix- 
ham and Newlyn, that ‘it is 
with the greatest difficulty that 
the youngster can be persuaded 
to follow in father’s footsteps. 
Does he then despise the crude 
life of the sea, the rigours of sea- 
faring and prefer the so-styled 
dignity of office or factory? Yet 
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the sea is all round us and there 
are fish to be caught and a 
good living to be earned; or 80 
I should have thought. 
Whatever government might 
be in power ; whoever might be 
the Prime Minister of the day ; 
whether, indeed, there was a 
Ministry at all—these trivial 
points did not seem to concern 
the average Breton citizen. The 
fisherman went on with his 
fishing, the farmer with his 
farming and the holiday-maker 
with his holiday-making. It was 
pleasant to sit at an open-air 
café watching the people pass. 
The girls, I suppose, caught the 
eye most. They know how to 
walk, these French demoiselles. 
It is as if they expected to be 
looked at; for there is nothing 
apologetic either in gait or 


gesture. There were but two 
jeans and 


sorts of fashion: 
smock blouse, or short shorts and 
duffel coat—Jeanette in her jeans 
or Diane in her duffel. Many of 
the young men too wore these 
amazingly short shorts. It was 
an invitation to the sun, of 
course, to come along and burn 
those well-exposed limbs, but 
the sun just then was not 
accepting the invitation. 
Another thing we remarked 
was the democracy of the eating- 
places. Families would descend 
from super-super motor-cars to 
sit at wooden benches alongside 
fishermen and _ barrow - boys. 
There was clearly no sniffing at 
their surroundings, no hesita- 
tion over whether this was the 
right sort of place to be seen at 
or not. I rather suspect that, 
with the Frenchman, Food, with 
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a capital F, comes first. Should 
the food be good, then the com- 
pany is of no consequence ; 
should the food be poor, then no 
matter how elegant the appoint- 
ments, that restaurant will be 
deserted. With us, generally 
speaking, it is the other way 
round. The Britisher instinct- 
ively looks for the smartest 
restaurant, the cleanest table- 
linen. He will put up with 
the most indifferent food if the 
place is elegant. I side with 
the French over this, being ready 
to eat winkles with a rusty pin, 
use the same knife and fork for 
fish, fowl and fillet; suck a 
melon off a plate that has 
just held sardines; provided 
that the melon is a good one 
and the sardines are fresh, as 
they always are in Brittany. 
It is true that cooking can be 
somewhat abused. There was 
Monsieur B. This gentleman 
was a yachtsman who never 
went to sea because he was 
always cooking. He owned 
a sound little yacht that was 
anchored so close to us that 
we always passed by him on 
our way to the shore. Monsieur 
would invariably be sitting in 
his cockpit, pressure-stove in 
the middle, bottles of oil, 
vinegar, wine and so forth on 
a locker at his side, and chunks 
of garlic, sausage and paté at 
his other side. Frequently he 
would be plucking a hen, allow- 
ing the discarded feathers to be 
blown clear of his yacht but 
(directly on to the one next astern 
—ours. As we passed we would 
call: ‘ Bon jour, Monsieur B. 
Vous partez aujourd’hui ?* and 
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he would regularly reply : “‘ Pas 
aujourd hui — peut-étre demain.” 
But his demain never came. 
As we sailed out of harbour on 
our final departure Monsieur B. 
was still cooking. In response 
to our wave he brandished 
aloft a half-plucked chicken. 
I feel quite sure that Monsieur 
B. is still in that harbour; 
still surrounded by his garlic, 
patés and feathers. 

No matter in which harbour 
we anchored, neighbouring 
yachtsmen were invariably 
friendly. Frequently we were 
invited aboard for a petit verre 
de Muscadet or a gentle sip of 
Cognac. Madame L. owned a 
large ketch, probably because 
her husband was a busy indus- 
trialist with «a house in Paris 
and another in the country. 
Madame had a daughter aged 
seventeen, but the girl seemed 
always to be ashore with friends. 
Madame confided to us that she 
wished Madeleine to spend a 
time in England or even in 
Ireland. She did not want her 
daughter to do any housework, 
least of all to wash children’s 
clothes. She would, however, 
agree to her talking French for 
an hour every day. Above all 
must there be horses and hunt- 
ing and plenty of parties. When 
we timidly inquired if Madame 
was prepared to pay for the 
pleasures she had portrayed on 
her daughter’s behalf, we were 
met with an emphatic “ Mais 
non.” 

On returning to our yacht we 
agreed among ourselves that 
Madame L. seemed to want 
quite a lot and promise very 
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little in return. Both my 
shipmates were fathers and 
would have been giad to have 
had someone to teach their 
children French, bet Madame 
with her horses, hunting and 
house-parties was too much of 
a geod thing. We even con- 
demned the girl herself—not 
that we had ever seen her— 
but with a mother like that she 
was bound to be terrible! 
When, some hours later, a punt 
came alongside and we peered 
out to see who it was and set 
eyes on a veritable vision of a 
girl, the atmosphere changed. 
It was interesting to note how 
my shipmates, that short time 
previously so sullen in their 
mood, became, in one flash, the 
most affable men. Out came 
the wine, vin ordinaire but vin 
all the same, cushions were 
patted and settee covers swept. 
My friends became in an instant 
emphi ‘ically sure that Made- 
moiselle was just the sort of 
person they had been looking 
for to teach their children 
French. It could all be arranged. 
Horses? of course there were 
horses: hunting? why not? 
house-parties ? they had them 
every day. In a few moments 
the thing had been fixed, al- 
though it was not made clear to 
me which of my mates was to 
be the lucky man. Shortly our 
guests departed, and then, but 
only then, did little doubts 
begin to enter my shipmates’ 
minds. Shipmate B. became of 
a sudden none too sure that his 
Mary would exactly welcome 
this attractive addition to her 
household. Shipmate K. was 
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not too certain about Agnes. 
They then tried to palm the 
girl on to me; but I was equally 
doubtful of the wisdom of bring- 
ing beautiful French demoiselles 
into my particular household. 
In the end we lost our nerve, 
slinking out of harbour in the 
dead of night at a time when 
we reckoned even the wide- 
awake Madame L. would not 
catch us. To be fair to the girl, 
she was quite charming; alive, 
natural, and when she laughed, 
as she often did, she displayed 
a lovely set of teeth; but it 
could not be—and there was 
always Madame Mére; how 


were we to know that she, too, 
might not suddenly take it into 
her head to come to England ? 
Because we feared there might 
be other Madame L.’s in the 
offing, we chose as our next 


port of call an off-the-track 
island. This island is still a 
stronghold of sail; perhaps the 
only one left on those coasts. 
It was a treat to watch the 
tunnymen come in: heavy 
sixty-ton ketches, and the har- 
bour guarded by moles at right 
angles to each other. This 
meant that the tunnymen must 
make a sharp hairpin turn. In 
they came, sufficient sail set to 
keep way on, and then down 
would come all sail, perfectly 
timed to allow the ship to glide 
peacefully to her berth along- 
side the quay. I wonder how 
many yachtsmen or users of 
power-craft could handie their 
ships like that ! 

We were taking in water 
from a hose-pipe on the quay (no 
charge, may British ports take 
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note) when a semi-naked man 
appeared from nowhere in a 
punt. I spoke to him in French; 
I next tried the few words of 
Breton I know, and these failed 
too. The stranger was English, 
but surely I can be excused the 
mistake, since one semi-naked 
European looks much like 
another. He, too, wanted water 
and he, too, was a yachtsman. 
His was a fine strong ship 
that made ours look like a 
midget, but the most remark- 
able thing about his set-up was 
a member of his crew. This was 
a lady of eighty-seven. I have 
seldom been more staggered than 
when I first set eyes on her; 
but my surprise quickly turned 
to respect. That an old lady 
like this could be prepared to ac- 
cept the discomfort and rigours 
of long passages in a yacht, 
even of that size, and in most 
uncertain weather, struck me as 
a most remarkable thing. She 
was a gay old lady too, with a 
keen sense of humour. The more 
I saw of her the more I admired 
her. She called on us and this, 
too, took some doing, since 
people of eighty-seven are not 
exactly supple. My shipmates 
and I talked about that old 
lady long after she had gone. 
We forgot her ship, her owner, 
the rest of the crew, so stirred 
were our imaginations by that 
aged Britannia. 

The old lady was not our only 
visitor. There was the French- 
man with the wooden leg. He 
appeared when I was alone on 
board studying the charts for 
our next passage. He, too, found 
difficulty not only in getting 
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aboard but in sitting down 
once he had done so, for my 
cabin was not designed for un- 
bendable limbs. He was a man 
about thirty and said he was 
interested in boats. Within a 
few minutes he had given me 
as much of his life-history as he 
thought would interest me. He 
had been a gunner in the last 
war, wounded and _ taken 
prisoner. Three years later he 
had been transferred to occupied 
France via Switzerland. On 
return to his home town he had 
been promptly arrested by the 
Gestapo, who, however, released 
him again. He had then gone 
underground and remained there, 
so I gathered, for the rest of the 
war. He was illuminating if 
cynical about the state of French 
politics. The Deputies were 


universally despised as being 
opportunists without honour ; 
the Ministers were despised be- 
cause they put themselves before 


their country. What France 
needed was a Man; but there 
was no Man. He regarded me 
earnestly as he said: ‘If only 
France had a Cherchille or an 
Eisenhauer — how different it 
would be.” 

On my remarking that despite 
the politicians everyone seemed 
prosperous in Brittany, he had 
to agree. ‘“ But they do not 
save, unless it is to put gold in 
their sacks and hide it under 
their beds. They spend all that 
they earn. That is why you 
see the restaurants full, the 
motor - cars, the well - dressed 
people. They do not save be- 
cause they have no faith in the 
future.’ Again he sighed as he 
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shook his head: 
had a Cherchille.” 

He left me a little later, 
thanking me profusely for having 
allowed him to bavarder so much. 

One thing I did notice; that 
it was unwise to refer to the 
war. If information was volun- 
teered, as it was by the wooden- 
legged man, it was quite all 
right, but it did not do to ask 
such questions as — ‘“ Where 
were you in the war?” I 
only did this twice, and each 
time the question was adroitly 
turned. My wooden - legged 
visitor had explained this to me 
on saying that many French- 
men were humiliated, or ill at 
ease, about the part France, and 
they in particular, had played 
in the war. It was in fact a 
chapter of history that many 
would wish to forget. This was 
not so, however, with an elderly 
dame where we went to buy 
vegetables. She talked incess- 
antly about the war, the 
Germans and their army. There 
had always been troops on the 
island: some were decent men, 
some were not. Most of the 
German soldiers hated the 
Gestapo and rarely informed on 
the inhabitants. ‘“‘Oh, yes, my 
sons kept on at the fishing. The 
Germans were not such fools as 
to deprive them of their means 
of livelihood, but they were not 
allowed to go far out to sea.” 
On my asking her if any R.A.F. 
had been shot down near the 
island and escaped, she shut 
down like an oyster. It was as 
if the dreaded shadow of the 
Gestapo still draped itself round 
her shoulders. 


“If only we 
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A ferry steamer ran daily 
from the island to Lorient on 
the mainland. She was berthed 
so near to us that all I had to 
do was to row myself across and 
fling the dinghy painter back to 
the lads in the yacht. It had 
been at Lorient that I learned 
what little French I know. 
Besides being famous for this, 
Lorient was a _ well-known 
German submarine base during 
the war. I was prepared to 
see destruction, but not on 
the scale I was made aware of 
as the steamer entered the port. 
The old Lorient, the one I knew, 
had gone. I was hard put to it 
to find my way about, although 
I had known every inch of the 
place. Eventually I found the 
street I had lived in, but the 
house itself was not there. All 


the larger hotels and buildings 


had gone and the streets, such 
as were left, seemed to diverge 
from their former directions. 
Alone, the submarine pens 
appeared to be intact, but I did 
not examine them closely, and 
undoubtedly they were of such 
formidable construction that 
only the heaviest bomb could 
affect them. It was, however, 
galling to think that so many 
innocent buildings should have 
to suffer for the guilty few. 
The French, with commend- 
able energy, are in process of 
constructing a new Lorient, per- 
haps a more beautiful Lorient, 
for it was never a picturesque 
city. One point I was glad to 
notice. Whether it was the 
Allied bombing or a mere scrap- 
ping of an inefficient system, 
but the old tram-lines had dis- 
appeared. The electrical system 
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thereof had been, I fancy, 
peculiar to Lorient, the 
current being carried to the 
trams, not by overhead wires, 
but by a series of metal blobs— 
Plautans, I think they were 
called—situated in the middle 
of the track. I remember being 
warned not to put one foot on 
a Plautan and another on the 
line itself, for then I should 
be electrocuted. It was hard 
to believe this, but being a 
cautious sort of youth I never 
tried the experiment. 

Returning to the island that 
evening our steamer crossed the 
track of a small yacht, flying the 
Blue Ensign, tearing along in a 
splendid breeze towards—well, 
I just do not know where. If 
she carried on with that course 
she would arrive, in a matter of 
minutes, on top of some well- 
known rocks. The wind was 
free for Lorient port, why then 
did she not keep to the well- 
buoyed channel? I suppose 
there are individualists in every 
walk of life, but I wonder where 
that yacht is now; in the ship- 
breaker’s hands, in Davy Jones’s 
locker, or snug in some British 
port unscathed and at rest. I 
scarcely like to guess, but I 
would like to know where she 
thought she was going. 

Our departure from the island 
was spectacular. As was our 
custom, we hoisted all sail first 
and then set to work on the 
anchor. When an_ irresistible 
force meets an immovable 
object we are told there is 
deadlock. And so there was. 
Hoping to break the deadlock 
we had recourse to our windlass 
lever. So strenuous were our 
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efforts that we had, from time 
to time, to pause for breath. It 
was then that we noticed we had 
become the objects of interest 
to the usual gang of quayside 
loafers who love to watch ships 
in difficulty. With British bull- 
dog pluck we returned to our 
back-breaking task, determined 
to show those onlookers the 
mettle we were made of. Our 
pluck was rewarded; slowly 
but surely we were lifting some- 
thing to the surface. For one 
wild moment I believed we 
were caught up in a sunken 
German submarine, but later 
we saw what it was. We were 
bringing to the surface an enor- 
mous anchor, one capable of 
holding an aircraft carrier. The 
instant the quayside loafers saw 
this they showed immense 
activity. Boats converged on 
us from all sides, and the winner 
of the race got a rope round 
that colossal anchor and heaved 
when we heaved and hauled it 
into his punt, when he went off 
triumphant with, no doubt, the 
cheapest anchor he had never 
had to buy in his life. Mean- 
while the breeze was filling our 
sails and we had some difficulty 
in steering clear of the mélée of 
small boats which had come to 
help us and themselves. Our 
departure was in the nature of a 
coronation ceremony: cheering 
from all sides and the clapping 
of hands—and it was by no 
means undeserved ; for had we 
not given that island port the 
finest anchor they had ever 
possessed ! 

Holidays must come to an 
end. My shipmates had work 
and wives awaiting them; I 
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had a wife but no work. It was 
time to return. We filled our 
lockers with melons, Camembert 
cheese and wine. We would 
declare the wine at our first home 
port; the cheese, we reckoned, 
would declare itself, and the 
melons did not need declaring. 

The evening was fine, the 
forecast favourable. Only as 
we sailed slowly out of harbour 
did we observe a thin dark 
cloud across the darkening sky. 
This cloud and the yellowish 
substance of the sunset might 
have caused us to consider ; but 
they did not ; we continued our 
passage, away from the coast 
towards the wide Atlantic. By 
dawn the wind had freshened 
80 as to cause us to roll up some 
mainsail. An hour later we 
rolled up some more. By ten 
A.M. the mainsail was no more 
than the size of a jib, and the 
jib itself we took in. The seas 
had risen. We forged slowly 
ahead, but still on our course, 
at a mere three knots. From 
time to time a false wave would 
crash against our quarter and 
drive down on the helmsman. 
As we were helmsmen in turn 
the waves drove down on all of 
us. By mid-day we had no dry 
clothes to put on; by one 
o’clock we were feeling very 
cold, and by three o’clock we 
were miserable and _ rather 
frightened. A large gull hov- 
ered round the ship, continu- 
ally dipping its wings, seemingly 
restless. We were frequently 
pumping water out of the bilges. 
The wave-crests increased to 
about twelve feet, our morale 
sank lower and lower. It was 
impossible to stand in the cabin 
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and impossible to rest in the 
bunks. We tried to brew hot 
tea, but sea-water had found 
its way onto the gas-burners 
and they would not light. 

As happens in such cases I 
began to wonder which particu- 
lar part of ship or gear would 
carry away first. It was un- 
bearable to watch the helmsman 
from the relative shelter of the 
cabin because he looked so un- 
happy and because it reminded 
me that my turn at the helm 
was soon coming round. I 
crouched below as best I could 
and stared at the floor-boards. 
I supposed the yacht to be 
behaving herself, but was none 
too sure. Once I staggered up 
to peer out of the perspex 
windows, but what I saw fright- 
ened me and I did not look 
again. The two hours’ duty at 
the helm was horrible ; drenched 
by sea- water, knees shaking 
together through cold, waves 
from beam or quarter pounding 
down on top of me and still that 
maddening gull, hovering just 
above the mast and now, I was 
convinced, just jeering at me. 

The only good thing I can 
say about a heavy blow is that 
one knows at once when it is 
easing off. Set sail on an ordi- 
nary day and it takes some time 
to discover what wind and sea 
are going to do; but plug along 
for some twelve hours with 
everything that can hiss hissing 
at you—wind, spray, sea, rigging 
shrouds and so on—and you 
know instantaneously when a 
change has set in. Little by 
little we began to regain confi- 
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dence. Our first increase in 
sail-area was negligible, the next 
appreciable. Within two hours 
we had half the mainsail reset 
and a little later, marvelling 
at such conspicuous courage, 
we hoisted full mainsail and 
reset the jib. And then, after 
a few minutes of absolute calm, 
when we wallowed helplessly in 
the trough of the sea, the rain 
descended on us. It rained a 
deluge for three hours, suddenly 
to cease as a breeze sprang up. 
To my surprise our headlands 
appeared where we expected 
them to, which proves what 
good navigators we were, and 
within four hours we were snug 
in harbour and asleep. With 
one brief interlude, when the 
customs man came to examine 
us, we slept a full sixteen hours. 

As I awoke my thoughts 
turned, curious as this may 
seem, to that aged Britannia. I 
wondered if our old lady of the 
sea had been out in that storm 
and if she had enjoyed it: 
possibly yes, since one must 
surely develop some _ special 
philosophy after so many years 
in this peculiar world. 

And when we had slept our 
fill we went ashore for a meal. 
Why, oh! why, cannot our 
restaurants cook food like their 
French counterparts? But this, 
I think, is a subject in itself and 
I will not enlarge on it, perhaps 
because I am not qualified to do 
so. It is enough to say that we 
had a meal—and paid for it— 
and then went back to our ship 
again and slept again — and 
dreamed of French cooking. 





JOURNEY TO ZAGREB. 


A JOURNEY WITHOUT PARTICULAR INCIDENT. 


BY DENNIS WARD. 


I HAD taken the risk of leaving 
my luggage in an empty com- 
partment of an almost empty 
Orient Express while I went out 
of the Gare de Lyon to have an 
evening meal. With the exciting 
swirl of Paris behind me I re- 
entered the station by a different 
entrance. Then I had once 
more that disconcerting sensa- 
tion that all busy stations are 
alike: crowds of people moved 
in all directions, the platform 
indicators had all suddenly be- 
come invisible, there were over 
twenty platforms to choose from 
and now less than ten minutes 
to make my choice. As always 
in such situations I rejected or, 
rather, did not even consider 
the possibility of asking some- 
body where the Orient Express 
was, partly out of a stubborn 
conviction that I could find it 
myself, partly out of the fear 
that I might be misdirected or 
might misunderstand and thus 
waste more time asking more 
people. I acted the homing 
pigeon: intellect went over- 
board and some dark corner of 
memory, which had registered 
landmarks in the brief walk 
from train to exit without my 
knowing it, now took over con- 
trol. Directed by this obscure 
control-room, seemingly inde- 
pendent of me, my legs took me 
through groups of waiting trav- 
ellers, past book-stalls, round 


corners and out into a bay 
where, I knew, my train stood. 

In my absence the compart- 
ment had been invaded and 
occupied by a party of American 
‘ bobby-soxers,’ wearing what 
the advertisements call smartly 
casual attire: jeans or shorts, 
shirts or sweaters. There were 
only five of them, but the com- 
partment seemed to be thronged ; 
there was a jabber of excited 
conversation and a complicated 
inter-weaving of hands and arms 
in a mutual proffering of hunks 
of bread and boxes of cheese. 
I grunted a word of greeting and 
stumbled over immense bare 
knees to my corner, jerked the 
window down and slumped into 
my seat. This was infuriating : 
now I would not be able to lie 
out full length on the seat, and 
how could I hope to sleep sitting 
up in the midst of all this 
hubbub ? 

I lit a cigarette as the train 
started. We pulled out of the 
station, rolled out of Paris into 
the evening landscape, and only 
now did I begin to feel that I 
was going to Zagreb. As far as 
Paris had been a normal journey, 
one I might make frequently ; 
now I was going farther, I was 
practically at Zagreb. Slowly 
my annoyance faded in the 
soothing motion of the train, 
with the wind in my face and 
cigarette smoke running in and 
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out of my lungs. The last light 
was beginning to go and we 
rolled farther south through 
twilight, and then darkness. My 
eyes peered through the glass, 
but I saw only my own face and 
behind it the five girls, faintly 
reflected—a still, quiet picture 
in spite of the roll and roar of 
the train, one of those strange, 
evasive images that come at the 
borders of sleep. 

But I could not sleep. I was 
sleepy but not yet tired enough 
to sleep sitting up. The girls, I 
had learnt, were going as far 
as Switzerland and I could not 
wait so long before stretching 
out full length on the seat. I 
went in search of the sleeping- 
car attendant. Sorry, all 
sleepers full. I looked for a 
compartment less crowded than 
my own and three doors along 
the corridor found one in dark- 


ness, the blinds down. I opened 
the door and saw in the light 
from the corridor a middle-aged 
man lying on one of the seats. 


The other seat was empty. ‘“ Is 
this place free?” I asked in 
French, and went on before he 
answered: ‘It’s crowded up 
there, one cannot sleep.” He 
looked puzzled and said some- 
thing only partly intelligible in 
a peculiar French. I thought I 
detected an English accent so 
repeated my question in English. 
That elicited no response at all. 
Are you English? He said some- 
thing more in French and then 
I realised he was Italian. The 
seat was vacant—Librre! librre! 

I fetched my luggage, rolled 
up a dressing-gown for a pillow 
and lay down. But I slept only 
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fitfully. Now I was too hot, so 
I took off my jacket, and now I 
was too cold. My travelling 
companion too was restless. He 
rustled his paper pillow continu- 
ally, made noises in his throat, 
and at every stop got up and 
raised the blind to ask where 
we were. Always he went to 
the side of the train where no 
sign was visible; always he 
called to the nearest person : 
“* Eh, ou nous sommes, ot nous 
sommes?” And always I had 
seen a sign at the other side of 
the train and could tell him: 
‘* est Dijon, monsieur.... O'est 
Besangon, monsieur.” But he 
never acknowledged my informa- 
tion. He always went on asking 
in his odd French until some- 
body on the platform answered 
him. He had to have confirma- 
tion from somebody who was at 
the place and therefore knew 
without any doubt where he 
was. It could not have een 
that he was afraid of missing 
his stop because, as it turned 
out, he was going to Milan, 
where we would arrive in day- 
light, many hours later. It was 
merely that he had to know 
where he was. Some travellers 
contentedly let themselves be 
carried along, are happy to 
leave one place at one time and 
to find themselves in another 
place at another time. Others 
have to know where they are 
during the journey ; they cannot 
bear the sensation of being 
nowhere, between two places, 
half-way up the stairs, neither 
up nor down. 

Just inside the Swiss frontier 
the bobby-soxers, now joined 
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by five more of their sisters and 
two young men, got out to 
change for Geneva. I helped 
them to carry out their ruck- 
sacks and valises and stood at 
the door of the carriage watching 
them. One of the young men 
went along the platform and 
had a difficult conversation with 
a station official. Soon he came 
hurrying back along the plat- 
form, calling out: “ Everybody 
back, we have to change at 
Lausanne.”’ So we carried all 
the rucksacks and valises in 
again and my companion and I 
settled down to some more 
restless sleep. The train went 
on through Switzerland while I, 
half-awake, found that all my 
senses except that of hearing 
were muffled. The confused 
mass of sound that lulled me did 
not cease to be a confused mass 
of sound, and yet my ears dis- 
tinguished without effort all the 
individual sounds that composed 
it: the snuffliing of my com- 
panion and the rustling of his 
paper pillow, the crunch of the 
seat upholstery, the creak of 
the woodwork, dimmed voices 
in another compartment and the 
great noises of the train—the 
hum of steel on steel, the regular 
clicking of bogies over points 
and expansion gaps, and that 
irregular, almost frightening 
whooshing noise that trains 
seem to have at night and at 
no other time. I knew that if 
I had a sleeper I should sleep 
no better. Shut in one of those 
narrow, dark boxes with the hot 
air pressing immovably against 
my face, I should have heard 
more clearly the whooshing of 
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the train, felt more certainly the 
swaying of the coach. Travel- 
ling across Germany in a sleeper 
I have more than once been 
sure that the train was about to 
leave the tracks, more than 
once I have started up out of a 
hot, almost feverish sleep, know- 
ing that this was it. And how 
calm and quietly sleeping the 
man in the lower berth always 
seems on these occasions. 

At Lausanne the Italian and 
I stood at the open window, 
looking at the group of young 
Americans surrounding their 
pile of luggage. One of the 
girls sat huddled on a bench. 
She felt sick. I knew the Italian 
would ask them what was the 
matter with her; I knew that I 
would murmur in his ear that 
she was sick and that he would 
insist on beating out an explana- 
tion from her companions with 
his clumsy French. And I knew 
that I would have to tell him 
again slowly. The girl with the 
big bare knees and the dark soft 
eyes who had sat next to me 
when I first returned to the 
train stood in the centre of the 
group. As the train pulled out 
she turned her sad gaze on me 
and seemed to look deep into 
me, beyond my eyes. But per- 
haps it was just sleepiness that 
gave her eyes that deep look. 

From Lausanne onwards for 
a@ dozen miles or more we ran by 
the side of Lake Geneva. Across 
the water there were compact 
double clusters of lights, the 
upper clusters firm and steady, 
the lights sharply defined, the 
lower cluster swaying slightly, 
each light merging occasionally 
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into its neighbour. Behind 
them rose a flat, black mass, 
darker even than the starless 
sky. And on this side of the 
water— an empty town, the 
roofs near the railway shining 
yellow under the station lights, 
the farther ones dark over 
streets swimming in the pallid 
moonlight from the _ street- 
lamps. As we rounded the end 
of Lake Geneva the night began 
to slide down from the black 
mass behind the clusters of 
lights. It took on depth, became 
solider, the lights weakened and 
the grey length of water 
stretched away from me, fusing 
gradually with the grey of the 
first light. 

We turned farther south and 
then eastwards into the narrow 
defile that leads to the Simplon 
Tunnel. The steep walls of 
rock dropping abruptly to the 
track were a dull, sandy colour 
in the indirect morning light. 
As I looked, a great block of 
stone suddenly, easily with the 
motion of the train, began to 
swing out from behind the near- 
est rocks. Very austere and 
very silent, the Matterhorn 
reared its great, pyramidal apex 
high up into the rays of the 
sun, and the sunlight, cold as 
yet, still burnt the rock to gold. 
Here and there there were niches 
and triangles of snow, appar- 
ently catching the full force of 
the morning light and yet per- 
manently fixed, gleaming dazz- 
lingly white. Slowly the rock 
swung round to the back of the 
train. I watched until it dis- 
appeared and the steep cliffs 
closed in, cutting off the sky, 
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from which the light dropped 
down to the bottom of the gorge. 

At the other end of the tunnel 
we came out into a defile much 
shorter than the one on the 
Swiss side, but narrower for the 
first mile or so. One or two 
waterfalls, sending up icy-look- 
ing spray, slowly tumbled down 
from the rocks like moving 
curtains. <A gang of Italian 
workmen was already at work 
shoring up part of the rock-face 
by the track. They stopped 
work and grinned amiably at 
the train, knowing nobody in it, 
probably not seeing more than 
a few faces turned in their 
direction. Soon the rocks re- 
ceded and became small moun- 
tains a few hundred yards away. 
The sun, hidden behind them, 
crowned their tops with a blind- 
ing aureole, and it seemed that 
where light and rock met the 
glare was strongest, there where 
it created an irregular, burning 
line that was neither rock nor 
light. Camera! Lens - hood. 
Light meter. But it was too 
late. By the time I had all the 
paraphernalia together the sun 
was out from behind the moun- 
tains and they were just unin- 
teresting black silhouettes. 

And so we went down, out of 
the mountains, down to the 
North Italian plain and into 
Milan. My watch, which had 
stopped hours before, still would 
not go. I had no idea of the 
time. I looked at the station 
clock and immediately forgot 
what time it was. But time and 
place were not important: I 
was going from one place to 
another, and I was content to 
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leave at one time and arrive at 
another. 

I walked up and down and 
looked towards the end of the 
almost deserted platform to 
where the crowd moved on the 
platform «approach. But they 
belonged evidently to a different 
world: prospective or past 
travellers, they were full of a 
sense of departure or arrival, 
which made them securely a 
part of the place they were in. 
But we, my fellow-passengers 
and I, already in the middle of 
@ journey, were separated from 
their world by a length of empty 
platform and the fact that we 
had left one place and had not 
yet arrived at another. We 
observed their world dimly, dis- 
interestedly from the seclusion 
of a carriage or a distant plat- 
form. 

As I was standing by the 
train a huge, soft-bodied man, 
carrying the usual continental 
brief-case, came towards me. 
I made to step out of his way, 
but he stopped in front of me 
and spoke. How did he know, 
how had he guessed that I 
would understand him if he 
spoke to me in Serbo-Croatian ? 
He lived in Milan, he must 
surely have known a few words 
of Italian, and that would have 
been the natural language in 
which to address a stranger on 
the platform of an _ Italian 
station. But he asked me in 
Serbo-Croatian if I was going to 
Belgrade. I said “‘ yes” and he 
asked me if I would deliver a 
letter for him. Then I had to 
explain that I was travelling on 
the Belgrade train but was only 
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going as far as Zagreb. We 
talked for a minute and he went 
away to find somebody who 
was going to Belgrade. Before 
he went I asked him why he 
had spoken to me in Serbo- 
Croatian, why he knew I would 
understand. He looked at me 
with a puzzled expression and 
said: “*‘ Ne znam zashto—I don’t 
know why.” 

We left Milan, and when I 
returned to my compartment 
after breakfast the Italian with 
catarrh had been replaced by 
another man and two women. 
I nodded, sat down and their 
conversation went on, swift, 
unhesitating, unbroken, as it 
went on all day across the Po 
valley. The two women were 
Italian, the man, as I learnt 
from his luggage labels, South 
American. He spoke his own 
version of Italian, sometimes 
just South American Spanish, 
with no concessions to Italian 
at all, but the two women 
seemed to understand every- 
thing he said. They talked 
about the respective merits of 
various cities while I sat sweat- 
ing in the corner, looking out at 
dry water-courses, tiny fields of 
maize, and the Lombard Alps 
in the mist of the distance. So 
all day long the noise of prattle 
rolled, and all day long the train 
rolled eastwards: Brescia, Lake 
Garda, Verona, Vicenza, Padua. 

Dull with heat and lack of 
sleep, I stared aimlessly out of 
the window. My thirst was 
becoming sharper and sharper. 
Between Milan and Zagreb I 
had two drinks—a coca-cola at 
Trieste and a beer, two heers 
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inside Yugoslavia. They made 
no difference: heat and cigar- 
ettes had put my throat beyond 
the help of one or two glasses 
of liquid. I needed endless, 
gargantuan bowls of water, beer 
and wine. One thing I learnt 
from that thirst: I shall never 
voluntarily explore a _ desert. 
You can keep the Sahara and 
the Kalahari: I shall stay 
where there is beer for the ask- 
ing or water for the turning of 
@ tap. 

I saw no more of Venice than 
can be seen from the train as it 
approaches the city over the 
long, low viaduct, but I knew 
I had made a mistake in not 
coming earlier and giving my- 
self time to stop for a day or 
two in the city. Here I helped 
the loquacious South American 
to lift out his luggage, and as I 
was standing in the corridor 
somebody called out my name. 
It was a man who had been at 
the same school as myself, before 
my time, and had later super- 
vised me in Old Slavonic at 
Cambridge. He had just joined 
the train, had a seat in the next 
compartment, and we were both 
going to Zagreb for the same 
purpose. For a moment the 
sensation of being apart was 
almost dispelled by this meeting 
with someone known, but only 
fora moment. He, too, was soon 
one of those who are apart; for 
the train started and we were 
all of us between two worlds. 

My travelling companions were 
now two men and a woman: 
an old, well-built, and dignified 
Italian, rather like a staider 
model of the American film 
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actor, Guy Kibbee, his gaunt 
wife, and a younger man, wear- 
ing, in spite of the heat, a blue 
suit in heavy serge. The old 
man took one look at me and 
asked me if the seats were 
unoccupied—in German! What 
next? In Paris waiters never 
hesitate to address me in English, 
@ man in Milan had addressed 
me in Serbo-Croatian, and now 
an Italian addressed me in 
German. The old man and the 
young man, obviously met only 
on the journey, iike my former 
companions conversed with 
interest and fluency; the old 
man’s wife dozed with her head 
on his shoulder, aud I again 
stared out at the landscape. 
Very English, I and my friend 
who had entered the train at 
Venice occupied different com- 
partments; there had been no 
suggestion of our sitting to- 
gether. 

We rolled past the brilliant, 
flat Adriatic, its distance dim 
in a haze of heat, and down 
towards the gleaming white 
water-front of Trieste. Here I 
was joined by another woman 
and two other men. One of 
them spoke a little Serbo-Cro- 
atian as well as Italian and after- 
wards he helped me to under- 
stand the incident that had 
occurred on the Italian side of 
the Italo-Yugoslav frontier. A 
customs official had come in, 
said something in Italian, and 
been immediately beset by the 
two Italian men and the woman. 
He had asked them how many 
lire they had. 2,000 each. But 
they were allowed to take out 
no more than 500, the rest 
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should be confiscated. The 
Serbo - Croatian speaker had 
turned to me and explained 
hastily; then he had rejoined 
his companions at the door, 
where they belaboured the 
customs official with words, 
explanations, protests. They 
hemmed him in so closely that 
when he finally went away in 
disgust he still had not seen 
me huddled in my corner, and 
my precaution of removing all 
but 500 lire from my wallet had 
been unnecessary. 

On the Yugoslav side of the 
frontier I was asked, for the 
first time on the journey, to 
open my luggage. Had I any 
eatables ?—A little chocolate. 
Any cigarettes and matches !— 
A few packets of each. Any 
optical goods?—A camera. 
“And what is this?’ The 
young customs official began to 
finger a highly-coloured silk 
dressing-gown. I thought des- 
perately for the Serbo-Croatian 
for dressing- gown. Nothing 
came. Surely I had seen the 
word in a phrase-book. I looked 
at the Italian who spoke Serbo- 
Croatian, but there was no help 
there. I tried the Russian, 
hoping it might mean some- 
thing respectable in Serbo- 
Croatian. Haldt. No good. I 
had not expected it to be. And 
the young man went on finger- 
ing the silk, occasionally looking 
round at me and repeating his 
question. Then I ran rapidly 
through the few names of 
garments which I knew in Serbo- 
Croatian, seeking one which 
would fit the situation, and 
finally burst out: “‘ Pidzhama!”’ 
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The young man said nothing, 
nodded, shut the valise and 
went on his way. I am sorry 
that there is a young man in 
Yugoslavia today who thinks 
that I go to bed wearing highly- 
coloured silk garments, Paisley 
pattern. 

The currency examination 
passed without trouble and then 
1 went with my English acquain- 
tance to the dining-car. Waiting 
for dinner, we drank beer and 
looked out at the landscape: 
bare, rocky hills and then softer, 
greener hills, but hills and hills 
until the light faded and we 
turned our gaze inwards. We 
talked, I seeking openings, 
throwing out remarks, anxious 
not to let the conversation 
stall; he secure in his older 
years, ready to talk but not 
forcing the pace. After dinner 
we sat over another beer, glanced 
casually at the crowd waiting 
on the station at Ljubljana, and 
went on talking desultorily as 
remarks floated to the surface. 
On the way back to our carriage 
we passed through a crowded 
third - class coach which had 
been put on at Ljubljana: un- 
padded wooden seats, people 
thick in the corridor, so thick 
we had to climb over them, 
slowly forcing our way through. 
The sleeping-car between us and 
our seats was locked. We ham- 
mered on the door, rattled the 
handle, tapped on the glass with 
a key, but nobody came. So we 
stood for nearly an hour in the 
corridor, swaying and bucketing 
about. I opened a window and 
looked out at complete black- 
ness, not able to see even a 
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vague shape. Then there was a 
brief glow in the distance. It 
faded, reappeared, faded. We 
were on the edge of a violent 
summer thunderstorm. The 
rain came on and the air cooled 
@ little. But my collar was still 
sticky against my neck; I was 
tired and wanted to sit down 
and find some relief from this 
swaying and jerking. 

Finally the sleeping-car atten- 
dant came from the dining-car 
where he had been having a 
meal or a drink. On the way 
through to our carriage we 
found the windows in the 
corridor open, pools of water 
on the floor. I opened the door 


to my compartment and found 
it full. A baby was asleep in 
the corner where I had been 
sitting. I closed the door and 
prepared to stand in the corridor 
until I found there was a spare 


seat in the next compartment. 
I joined my friend, three young 
men and a girl. The girl was 
asleep with her head in the lap 
of one of the young men; the 
other two men were sitting in 
their vests and there was a 
strong smell of sour sweat. 
They looked tough, almost 
coarse, and glanced at me 
belligerently as I stumbled 
over their feet. 

While I had been passing 
through the third-class coach, 
when I had looked into my 
compartment and seen it full of 
men and women sprawled across 
the seats, and now when I sat 
down in that atmosphere of 
stale sweat, a vague idea had 
been swimming at the back of 
my head. What was it I felt, 
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what was the word I wanted ? 
Now it came to me, as I: sat 
next to one of the young men, 
all of whom were junior army 
officers. The train had been 
‘ democratised,’ or better ‘ pro- 
letarianised.’ And I do not use 
the words in any derogatory 
sense at all. 

I spoke to my companion in 
English and the three men 
opened their eyes again and 
soon joined in our conversation. 
We talked on in a mixture of 
Serbo - Croatian, German, and 
English. They were friendly 
and glad to talk to us, foreigners. 
They were pleased that we knew 
a little Serbo-Croatian and that 
we were interested in their 
country. I was later to recognise 
again and again this almost 
apologetic admission that theirs 
was a small country and this 
almost pathetic pleasure that 
somebody from outside was 
interested in their country and 
had even taken the trouble to 
learn a few words of their beau- 
tiful language—nash lijep jezik. 
From that conversation in the 
jerking, sweaty compartment I 
recall with clarity only two 
remarks. One of the young men 
looked at me and said in German: 
“You are just like a Croat in 
appearance. You will find lots 
of lovely girls with blonde hair 
in Zagreb.” That started an 
argument on whether I was 
really like a Croat in appearance. 
There followed a reasonably 
objective argument on the re- 
spective beauty of Zagreb and 
Belgrade girls. The three men 
were all Serbs and it was pleasing 
to notice that no national pre- 
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judices entered into this argu- 
ment. Among the older genera- 
tion in Yugoslavia it is still 
unfortunately common to notice 
animosity between Serb and 
Croat. ‘* Those so-and-so Serbs 
killed our Radich in Belgrade!” 
* Croats—oh, they still hanker 
after the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire.” ‘ The Serbs !—ha! lazy, 
oriental.” Perhaps this foolish 
animosity is now beginning to 
fade, perhaps the younger genera- 
tion will grow up without it. 

The other remark I recall 
came in the middle of a conver- 
sation about Britain. One of 
the Serbs suddenly said, quite 
calmly. as if it were an axiom : 
‘** Churchill is a great man.” 

And then, as often happens 
on these occasions, they began 
to test us with tongue-twisters 
in their language. “Say: 
tsorchak tsvrchi.” ‘‘ Not bad. 
Now try this.”” The game had 
not ended when one of them 
called out: ‘ This is Zagreb.” 
We grabbed our luggage, they 
wished us luck, we wished them 
bon voyage and stumbled out on 
to the platform. 

A party of Croats met us and 
I was rapidly whisked away in 
a taxi to the flat where I was to 
stay. There are very few cars 
in Zagreb, and the few there are 
are old, pre-war models. My 
taxi rattled and the upholstery 
was almost gone. Yugoslav 
petrol smells like burning rubber 
and I was nearly asphyxiated 
before we reached Savska Cesta. 
But there are magnificent 
galleries and museums in Zagreb, 
statues by Meshtrovich can be 
seen in the squares, the people 
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are friendly and generous, their 
contemporary literature is not 
merely a political adjunct, and 
there is a lively, exciting culture. 

At the flat in Savska Cesta I 
washed while my landlady set 
out a meal for me. I drank the 
tea but could eat nothing. I 
smoked another cigarette and 
tried to answer Mrs Tadich’s 
questions. Uncomfortably I sat 
and drank and smoked while 
Mrs Tadich sat four feet away 
and watched me. She was 
ready for a long chat, but I was 
physically and linguistically in- 
capable of small talk. Later 
we chattered and misunderstood 
each other with the greatest 
pleasure, but now I wanted to 
sleep, to get the sound of the 
train out of my ears, the yellow 
electric light out of my eyes, and 
the tobacco smoke out of my 
lungs. Zagreb could wait. 

Finally she went to bed. Now 
I would sleep. Yes, Zagreb 
could wait. 

But Zagreb did not wait. On 
Savska Cesta there are one 
hundred thousand cobblestones. 
At 4 A.M. every day a hundred 
peasant carts come into Zagreb 
along Savska Cesta from the 
surrounding villages, and every 
iron-shod wheel of all those 
hundred carts rattles over every 
one of the hundred thousand 
cobblestones. I went to sleep 
over the humming and clanking 
of train wheels and woke with 
the stupefying clatter of cart- 
wheels in my ears. You get up 
or go mad, but you can always 
make up your sleep in the short 
siesta after the heavy midday 
meal, 
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BY K. D. 


THE fact that both my parents 
went down in the Titanic meant 
that most of my school holidays 
and University vacations had to 
be spent with relations. The 
circumstances of my  hegira 
varied—in a sharply descending 
scale—from my Uncle Herbert’s 
comfortable mansion in Shrop- 
shire down to a very unpleasant 
little bin on the seafront at Sid- 
mouth in which my maternal 
Aunt Alice gloomed behind a 
bank of aspidistra. 

Uncle Herbert was well ahead 
of the rest not only in the 
comfort of his surroundings but 
also in amiability of character. 
At the age of about fifty-five 
he had wound up a successful 
business career apd had retired 
to a small estate near Market 
Drayton. If he could be said to 
have a fault it was that his un- 
interrupted success in business 
had made him a shade pompous 
and opinionated, and I fancy 
that these failings can be blamed 
for the unfortunate experience 
that I am about to relate. 

When he retired he felt that 
it was his duty to qualify as a 
‘country gentleman’ by taking 
up shooting and fishing seriously, 
although he had no real aptitude 
for these occupations and was 
handicapped by having been 
tied for so many years to a 
suburban train service. As my 
own boyhood was spent in the 
country, I had the grounding 
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that he lacked and, by the time 
that I was up at Oxford, he had 
come to rely upon me a good 
deal in these matters (although 
nothing would have induced 
him to admit it), and the result 
was that I was pressed to spend 
my vacations with him. 

One afternoon in the early 
spring Uncle mentioned that he 
would be going up to London 
the next day, and suggested that 
I should accompany him. Since 
his visits to London were usually 
devoted to an essentially adult 
routine of clubs, tailors and 
Turkish baths, this suggestion 
surprised me at first, but when 
I discovered that he intended to 
buy a new trout-rod I realised 
that I was cast for the réle of 
discreet adviser. 

The next morning we were 
driven to Wolverhampton to 
catch the Paddington train. At 
first we had the carriage to our- 
selves, but when the train pulled 
up at Birmingham the door was 
flung open by a porter, who 
lodged an expensive hide suit- 
case on the rack and made way 
for its owner, a well-dressed man 
of about thirty-five wearing a 
monocle. Uncle, who had a 
firm belief in his right to a 
carriage to himself, and who 
classed all monocle wearers as 
what he called ‘ sawnies,’ gave 
him a nasty look and retired 
behind ‘ The Times.’ 

The intruder looked us over 
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in a disinterested way and, after 
rolling his herring-bone topcoat 
up and placing it on the rack, 
settled down with a copy of 
‘Juan in America,’ which was 
the best-seller of those days. I, 
for my part, watched the dreary 
suburbs of Birmingham slide 
past the window. 

By the time we reached Ban- 
bury Uncle put ‘The Times’ 
aside with a snort, having read 
enough to convince himself of 
the sorry state of the world, and 
began to study a catalogue of 
Fishing Tackle which he pro- 
duced from his brief-case. Some 
little time later the stranger 
looked up while lighting a cigar- 
ette and caught sight of the 
cover of Uncle’s catalogue. This 
seemed to interest him and, 
after a moment’s reflection, he 
leant forward and tapped Uncle 
on the knee. 

I could have told him that 
this would be a bad start if 
he wished to make Uncle’s 
acquaintance. Uncle glared at 
him over the top of his catalogue 
and went bright red round the 
back of his neck, which was his 
way of hoisting the Battle 
Ensign. However, the stranger 
spoke before he could bring his 
guns to bear: 

“You must forgive me if I 
am taking a liberty,” he said, 
“but I couldn’t help noticing 
that you are reading Hardy’s 
catalogue and I felt that I could 
not deprive myself of the 
pleasure of talking to a fellow 
fisherman.” 

Uncle, mollified by this 
approach, abandoned his obvious 
intention of blasting the fellow 
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out of his seat and gave a 
reasonably courteous reply, 
and they were soon engaged in 
a discussion on the technicalities 
of the sport. It was a discussion 
for which my Uncle was ill- 
equipped, whereas it soon be- 
came evident that the stranger 
knew all the answers. For 
some time he obviously amused 
himself at Uncle’s expense and 
trapped him into some very 
rash statements. Uncle knew 
enough to realise that things 
were going badly for him, and 
the stranger, with supreme 
artistry, chose the exact moment 
when Uncle was due to burst 
into flames to switch the discus- 
sion to non-controversial topics, 
and the conversation, in its 
final stages, was amicable. 

While we were running 
through London’s outer suburbs 
our companion took out a rather 
Edwardian silver card-case and 
handed Uncle Herbert his card. 

““T am indebted to you,” he 
said, “for having relieved the 
boredom of what is normally a 
very tedious journey, and [I 
feel that I should like to repay 
this debt. You will see from 
my card that I live in Norfolk, 
and I think that I can say, 
without undue boasting, that 
one of the best trout streams in 
the country runs through my 
property. This is a claim that 
I should like you to verify for 
yourself, but as I should like 
the test to be made under the 
best possible conditions I would 
prefer to wire you when such 
conditions arise, rather than fix 
a date now.” 

Uncle accepted the sugges- 
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tion graciously and then asked 
whether he could take me with 
him, adding that I also was a 
keen fisherman. This rather 
horrified me; for I was at the 
age when one is on the look-out 
for gaucheries on the part of 
elderly relations; but it was 
taken in good part by our 
prospective host. 

As we slid alongside the 
platform at Paddington our 
companion, who was leaning 
out of the window to secure 
a porter, turned back to us 
and said : 

“There is one other thing I 
should mention. I do a lot of 
entertaining, and I might happen 
to have my house filled at the 
time when I wire you that 
conditions are good. If this 
should be the case would you 
be offended if I were to put you 
up at the village inn? It is 
just outside my lodge gates and 
has the reputation of being very 
comfortable.” 

Uncle assured him that the 
village inn would suit us very 
well, and we said farewells as 
we parted at the taxi rank. 

When we were settled in our 
taxi Uncle handed the card over 
to me and I saw that it was 
inscribed ‘Major Vincent Dal- 
rymple,’ with an address at 
‘ Haleombe Court, Little Down- 
ing, Norfolk.’ 

“ That,” said my Uncle, “is 
the last that we shall hear of 
that. Always, my boy, disregard 
promises made or invitations 
issued in trains, on board ship, 
or in bars.” 

As it turned out, Uncle was 
wrong. Only a few weeks later 
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the butler brought in a tele- 
gram while we were having 
lunch. Uncle opened it and, 
having read it, tossed it over to 
me with the single comment : 
“ Remarkable ! ” 


‘CONDITIONS IDEAL (I read) 
SUGGEST YOU COME DOWN AT 
ONCE IF POSSIBLE STOP RECOM- 
MEND ROAD TRAVEL VIA PETER- 
BOROUGH KINGS LYNN AND 
FAKENHAM DALRYMPLE.’ 


Uncle got out his maps, which 
made it clear that our host was 
right in recommending travel 
by road. Our journey would be 
@ little south of east, and 
English railways only cater for 
those who wish to travel parallel 
to the Meridians, any attempt 
at west-east travel being doomed 
to humiliation and frustration. 
Such passengers are decanted 
at obscure junctions to connect 
with trains starting at improb- 
able times in the bleak hours of 
the morning, and end by regret- 
ting that they did not provide 
themselves with a sleeping-bag 
and small tent. 

The car was ordered, and 
drew up outside the front door 
just as we were finishing break- 
fast the next morning. Uncle’s 
car, like most of his possessions, 
was impressive. The body had 
been built to his specifications 
which, among other things, 
stipulated that a man of six 
foot two (his own height) must 
be able to enter the vehicle and 
sit down without removing his 
top hat. The coachbuilders had 
entered into the spirit of the 
thing and the impression given 
the passenger in the back was 
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that of sitting in the Throne 
Room at Buckingham Palace. 
The interior was lavishly 
equipped with cocktail cabinets 
and picnic outfits ingeniously 
concealed behind walnut panel- 
ling, and supplementary seats 
sprang out at will. The chassis 
on which all this mass of coach- 
work was perched was equally 
remarkable. On lifting the top 
of the bonnet one gazed down 
on a scene resembling the engine- 
room of a small ship, and it 
seemed surprising that there 
was not an iron ladder leading 
down into the bowels. 

This unique vehicle was driven 
and maintained by an ancient 
retainer named Willets, who had 
started life as Uncle’s coach- 
man. I always suspected that 


he had little or no idea what 
went on inside the thing, but it 


was of such massive construc- 
tion that little or nothing could 
go wrong with it, and the only 
trick lay in mastering the routine 
of starting it up from cold. 
This involved an elaborate ritual 
with numberless taps and levers, 
situated under the bonnet, 
which had to be adjusted in the 
prescribed order. Fortunately 
Willets had completed these 
incantatory rites in the privacy 
of the garage, and as soon as he 
had lashed our luggage and 
fishing-tackle to the rack on the 
roof and had tucked us up in 
the back parlour, we rolled off 
majestically down the drive. 
Tbe journey eastwards from 
Shropshire takes one through 
some of the less attractive parts 
of the Black Country, and as 
we were passing through the 
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outskirts of Walsall a lorry just 
ahead of us ran over a cat, and 
we had to swerve to avoid the 
pathetic remains. 

“T often wonder,” said Uncle, 
looking back distastefully 
through the rear window, 
“whose job it is to clear up 
messes of that kind.” 

The glass partition behind 
the front seat being rolled down, 
Willets overheard the remark 
and had no hesitation in answer- 
ing; for he was accustomed to 
include among the privileges of 
an old retainer that of joining 
in the conversation if he felt 
like it. 

‘* Round these ere parts,” he 
observed, addressing himself 
morosely to the windscreen in 
front of him, “they mostly 
leaves ‘em ‘till they’m wore 
out!” 

Uncle shuddered, and changed 
the subject by reminding Willets 
that we wanted to get to Market 
Harborough in time for lunch. 

Little Downing proved to be 
situated in the centre of a maze 
of narrow Norfolk lanes, and we 
lumbered for miles through fields 
bedecked with poppies, the 
sweet-smelling hedges on either 
side almost brushing against the 
cear’s windows. Thus it was 
late in the afternoon before we 
passed through the village and 
turned down a lane signposted 
to Halcombe Court. In less than 
a mile we came to a pair of 
wrought-iron gates hung on 
brick pillars that were topped 
by heraldic animals of some 
kind carved in stone. 

“Before we go up to the 
house,” said Uncle, ‘“ we'd 
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better find that 
mentioned —the Red Lion, 
wasn’t it?—and book rooms. 
Don’t want to impose on the 
fellow’s hospitality. We can 
always cancel them if he has 
room for us.” 

We therefore drove on and, 
sure enough, found an inn bear- 
ing the sign of the Red Lion 
just round the next bend. It 
was a dismal-looking place with 
that air of proscription that is 
peculiar to British pubs out of 
drinking-hours. Willets was in- 
structed to find the proprietor 
and, having climbed down from 
his perch, he beat on the paint- 
blistered door with the flat of 
his hand. It was some little 


pub ihe 


while before this produced any 
results, but eventually shuffling 
footsteps could be heard down 
the passage and someone started 
to wrestle with the front door, 


which seemed to have been 
barricaded inside to withstand 
@ siege. There was a sound of 
massive bolts being wrenched 
out of their sockets, and at last 
the door was opened by a 
shambling creature with a pro- 
nounced squint and a withered 
arm, who made me think of a 
book I had been reading dealing 
with the intermarriage problem 
in remote country districts. 
Uncle stated our requirements 
briefly, and his order for three 
rooms and a sitting-room was 
accepted with obvious inered- 
ulity by the innkeeper, if such 
he was. Without waiting for 
any objections, Uncle had the 
car turned and we made our 
way back to the wrought-iron 
gates. 
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** Didn’t look much of a pub 
from the outside,” said Unele, 
“but it must be all right for 
Dalrymple to have recommended 
it. One often comes across 
good inns that look tatty out- 
side.” 

We turned through the gates 
of Haleombe Court and drove 
along a tree-lined avenue for 
some two miles before we came 
to a large Georgian mansion 
standing in beautifully kept 
grounds and fronting an ex- 
panse of lawn running down to 
a lake. 

Willets jerked on the iron 
bell- pull and the door was 
opened by an elderly butler. 
It was when Uncle asked for 
Major Dalrymple that things 
started to go wrong. 

‘““Major Dalrymple,” the 
butler repeated thoughtfully. 
‘* May I inquire, sir, whether 
you are a relation of his ? ” 

Uncle Herbert’s Battle Ensign 
rose round the back of his neck. 

“IT fail to understand your 
question,’ he said haughtily. 
‘* Here is my card; kindly take 
it to your master at once.” 

The butler took the card and 
moved aside. 

‘“* If you will kindly come this 
way, sir, I will give your card 
to my employer,” he said, stress- 
ing the last word. 

We crossed a panelled hall 
hung with good sporting prints 
and were shown into what 
seemed to be the library. It 
had large double windows reach- 
ing to the floor and overlooking 
another lawn on which a con- 
siderable number of people were 
sitting about or were playing 
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various games of the kind that 
are popular on ocean liners. It 
seemed that the Major had 
indeed a house-party, and I 
wondered why his guests were 
exclusively male. 

I was still puzzling over this 
when the door opened to admit 
a large man with a spade-shaped 
beard. He was carrying Uncle’s 
card, and he glanced at it again 
before giving us both a limp 
handshake and motioning us to 
two chairs facing an immense 
desk, behind which he seated 
himself. 

“May I introduce myself? ” 
he asked. “I am Doctor End- 
worthy. My butler informs me 
that you are asking for Major 
Dalrymple. Might I inquire 
the nature of your business 
with him ? ” 

Uncle made explosive noises 
at the back of his throat. 

“ Really, sir!” he boomed, 
“T find this a most extra- 
ordinary situation. I am in- 
vited here by my friend Major 
Dalrymple and first I am inter- 
cepted by a demented butler 
and then I am cross-examined 
by a@ complete stranger. There 
may be some reasonable ex- 
planation, but, if so, I should 
like to hear it.” 

The Doctor disregarded the 
outburst and picked on the 
essential statement. 

“You say that you were 
invited here. Would you be 
good enough to let me know 
the circumstances in which the 
invitation was issued? I can 
assure you that there are good 
reasons for my inquiry.” 

After a brief struggle with his 
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blood - pressure Uncle Herbert 
extracted the telegram from 
his pocket-book, tossed it across 
the desk, and sat back with an 
air of gloomy malevolence. 

The Doctor picked up the 
telegram and studied it care- 
fully, polishing bis finger-nails 
with a silk handkerchief while 
he did so. When he had read it 
through twice he looked up. 

“This is certainly an invita- 
tion, but,” he added blandly, 
** you will recall that I inquired 
particularly regarding the cir- 
cumstances of the invitation, 
and those are still unexplained. 
One phrase in the telegram that 
puzzles me is the reference to 
‘ideal conditions.’ ” 

Uncle being obviously on the 
verge of apoplexy, I thought it 
time that I left the side-lines, 
and I intervened with a hurried 
account of the conversation 
during our journey to London. 
The Doctor listened attentively, 
and when I had finished there 
seemed to be signs of a smile 
behind his shrubbery of 
whiskers. 

‘““T am sorry to have to tell 
you,” he said, “‘ that there has 
been a most unfortunate mis- 
understanding. I should explain 
that this is a Sanatorium 
specialising in the treatment of 
nervous disorders. None of my 
patients is certified and so they 
wre at liberty to undertake 
occasional journeys outside. It 
happens that Major Dalrymple 
recently had occasion to visit 
the Midlands on family business, 
which is how you came to meet 
him. Although, as I have said, 
my patients are not certifiable, 

82 
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most of them can be classed as 
irresponsible — otherwise they 
would not be uere—and I fear 
that Major Dalrymple’s conver- 
sation with you is a sad example 
of this irresponsibility. I should 
have liked to compensate you 
for the inconvenience you have 
suffered by offering you some 
fishing, but, to the best of my 
knowledge, there is not a trout 
stream within twenty miles of 
this establishment.” 

Unele rose from his chair and 
seemed to expand with indig- 
nation, rather like the cloud 
pattern thrown up by an atomic 
explosion. After a brief struggle 
with himself he turned and made 
for the door, without the for- 
mality of any farewells. I threw 
the Doctor an apologetic look 
and followed behind. As I was 
leaving the room I glanced back 
and saw that the Doctor was 
still polishing his nails. This 
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time, however, there could be 
no doubt about the smile. 

We settled ourselves in the 
car and Unele slammed the door 
violently. 

‘* Home,” he said briefly to 
Willets. 

As Willets mancuvred round 
the wide gravel sweep outside 
the front door he glanced back 
at us over his shoulder. 

‘“* Seems a funny sort of place, 
this,” he observed chattily. 

“Funny, funny!” stormed 
Uncle. ‘‘ Nothing in there made 
me laugh.” 

‘Well, I meantersay,” ex- 
plained Willets, “’ere am I 
sittin’ waiting fer you an’ all 
the time there’s some chap 
*idden in the shrubbery over 
there, poking ’is ‘ead rhand a 
bush watching me an’ laughing 
fit to kill ’isself. If that’s not 


funny goings on I don’t know 
wot is!” 
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BY HUGH POPHAM. 


THE last place you would 
expect to meet a man like the 
learned doctor would be on a 
small island in the Caribbean. 
He was pink and suave and 
Central European with cosmo- 
politan trimmings; he spoke 
English with that command of 
vocabulary and attention to 
syntax which you only find in 
educated foreigners; and he 
would have passed without 
notice in Cambridge or Golder’s 
Green, or, I imagine, in his 
native Budapesth. In the island 
of Bequia, he was as unexpected 
as an Anglican Bishop. 

I had been warned about 
him, of course. He was a sort 
of legend in St Vincent, eight 
miles away across the water, 
where I was living at the time. 
But, despite the rumours, I 
must confess I did not expect to 
find him, the first time I met 
him, stripped to the waist in 
his miniature garden, making 
sweets. Later I realised such 
mild eccentricities were an 
acceptable part of his character ; 
not to mention a considerable 
part of his charm. 

Without some picture of the 
island itself, perhaps this does 
not sound so very odd. So let 
me try and explain a little. 
From St Vincent, southward 
for seventy miles to Grenada, 
curves the incomparable archi- 
pelago of the Grenadines. There 
are I forget how many separate 


islands: three hundred and 
sixty - five, perhaps, like the 
churches within the old walls of 
Famagusta. A good number, 
anyway: some, like Kick’em 
Jenny and London Bridge, no 
more than rocks, never boarded 
except by their multitudes 
of sea-birds; others — Tobago 
Cays, for instance — three 
sparsely covered islets enclosing 
@ sound of water as green as 
jade—a perfect setting for a 
pirate story. A few, the larger 
ones, inhabited by fisherfolk 
and smallholders, who scratch 
a living from the thin dry soil 
and the salt-pans. Of these 
last, Bequia is the queen. Eight 
miles long by two or 80 across, 
well wooded, well watered, en- 
dowed with one impregnable 
and lovely anchorage, it remains 
almost unvisited except by 
an occasional yacht, Captain 
Friday’s sloop and the weekly 
launch: virtually unknown, 
utterly unspoilt. One or two 
Vincentians keep holiday 
bungalows there, and one at 
least is reputed to keep a 
mistress there as well; but 
even they, when they come for 
their fortnight or month a year, 
move about the island on foot ; 
for the only transport is provided 
by donkey. The cart-tracks 
and foot- paths meander off 
through clean glades of coconuts, 
rise up over the grassy uplands 
in the centre of the island, pace 
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the rocky windward coast, and 
get lost in the high woods where 
there is no sound but the far 
murmur of the sea and the 
startling rattle of the soldier 
crabs, trickling downhill through 
drifts of dead leaves and twigs 
in their strawberry - coloured 
shells—no sound that was not 
heard by Columbus or the Caribs 
or the Arawaks before them. I 
have walked there for hours and 
dreamed myself the last man on 
earth. 

It wae for all these specific, if 
lonely virtues, that the learned 
doctor had chosen it. He would 
have preferred an island with 
no one on it at all; but for 
varying reasons, the unin- 
habited ones were virtually 
uninhabitable—usually for lack 
of water. Bequia sustained a 


small population, an amiable, 


indolent lot, much given to 
drinking rum and sitting in the 
sun—the men, that is—while 
the women worked in the fields. 
Something in this unusual dis- 
tribution of labour tickled 
the doctor immensely, and he 
reserved a special, slightly con- 
temptuous affection for the men- 
folk of Bequia. An angrier 
scorn he directed outwards at 
the world he had forsaken, and 
especially for Canada where he 
had spent the war; for he was 
a Utopia-builder, and the sweets 
which I had come upon him 
making were to be the founda- 
tion stones—in an economic 
sense—upon which he hoped to 
construct his world. They were 
of a variety of garish colours 
and of one, rather unpalatable 
flavour: their virtue lay in the 
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fact that they were made ex- 
clusively from ingredients native 
to the island — mainly coconut 
and sugar. When the recipe was 
perfected, all the cheap confec- 
tioners’ shops from Kingston, 
Jamaica, to Port - of - Spain, 
Trinidad, were to be flooded 
with them; and with the 
profits his self-supporting com- 
munity was to be founded. 

At the time I am speaking of, 
all this was still in the air. The 
doctor was living in a little two- 
storey wooden house, just back 
from the beach. The ground 
floor housed the kitchen and a 
store full of bags of sugar and 
coppers and coconuts, and smelt 
of vanilla; upstairs he had a 
living-room with a balcony over- 
looking the jetty and the bay, 
and a tiny bedroom. It was all 
clean and frugal, and only the 
open typewriter, the books on 
the tumbledown book - shelf 
struck one with their incon- 
gruity. Not many people in 
Bequia read Kraft-Ebbing or 
‘The Perennial Philosophy’ or 
the novels of Thomas Mann. 
The doctor did, and much else 
besides. History, philosophy, 
psychology, half - a - dozen 
branches of science, he had at 
his finger-tips: a mordant, 
witty talker, his discourse salted 
with his numerous prejudices 
and loathings, among which 
North America and the radio 
held permanent pride of place. 

The first stage of his researches 
was over. He had succeeded in 
producing for the local market 
a sweet which was virtually 
indestructible — that was de- 
signed to melt in the mouth, 
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that is, but not in the sun. And 
on the strength of it, he had 
taken the lease of an old sugar- 
mill a couple of miles inland. 
From here, rather than from 
his kitchen, which was too small, 
his revolutionary confectionery 
was to pour forth in its poly- 
chromatic, viscous slabs to 
stanch the sweet tooth of the 
market-place. Everything was 
ready: the stocks of sugar and 
coconut and vanilla had been 
collected ; the retailers were 
lined up; any day now he could 
go into mass-production. In 
the meantime, there was a by- 
product of the coconut in which 
he saw possibilities—‘ might it 
not make one of those disgusting 
breakfast foods that everybody 
eats nowadays?” he asked me 
one evening. Remembering the 
sweets, I hesitated. ‘‘ Jt might,” 
I allowed at last. ‘‘ You shall 
try some and tell me.” Before 
I could stop him, he had dis- 
appeared down the outside 
ladder into the store. 

“Try some,” he said as he 
came back with a plateful of 
what looked to me like wood- 
shavings; “it will not poison 
you, I assure you! By the way, 
how would you like to become 
a ghost?” 

I looked up with my mouth 
full of bits. “A ghost?” I 
mumbled. 

“It is quite good, is it not? 
Of course, I don’t eat such 
chicken-food myself, but for ze 
canaille...% A ghost, yes. 
Just for one night.” 

He chuckled at my mystifica- 
tion. Knowing him by this 
time, I washed down the saw- 
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dust with a glass of water and 
waited for enlightenment. 

One of the drawbacks of the 
old mill, it seemed, was that, 
massive and complete as were 
its outside walls, the wooden 
shutters which had once existed 
at the deep, arched windows 
had long since rotted away: 
and so the place was, to all 
intents and purposes, wide open. 
This had not bothered him 
particularly: lazy and feckless 
the islanders certainly were; 
dishonest, he had imagined, they 
were not. However, after his 
sweet-making stocks had been 
there for ten days or 80, he 
noticed that one of the bags of 
sugar had been slit open and 
that some of the contents were 
missing. Rats can find their 
way into most sorts of con- 
tainers, including sacks; but 
they do not use knives. So the 
doctor appointed a night-watch- 
man. He picked on a large, 
amiable, phlegmatic youth, by 
the name of Francis, with feet 
the size of dinner-plates. 

The thefts continued. Fran- 
cis, taxed with this paradox, 
denied hotly that he had taken 
the stuff himself; denied with 
equal force that he had fallen 
asleep on watch or gone off to 
the rum-shop. And this was 
perfectly true, as by degrees 
emerged. Francis had been in 
the mill all right, but with 
his face turned to the wall, 
in the darkest corner, on 
his knees, praying. . Why? 
“De place harnted, doctor!” 
‘“* Haunted ? ” The doctor 
huffed his scorn: ‘* Nonsense, 
of course!” But Francis was 
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convinced. Late at night, while 
he was keeping his watch alone, 
mysterious lights flickered across 
the great empty arches of the 
windows, weird voices moaned, 
not human lights or human 
voices, but ‘ duppies,’ spirits of 
the dead that squeak and gibher 
at the waxing of the moon. 

‘* Balderdash,” said the doc- 
tor. The voices belonged un- 
doubtedly to the thieves who 
used these supernatural stunts 
to scare the wretched Francis 
into his hole of fear, and then 
calmly helped themselves. He 
therefore provided him with a 
hefty stick and instructions to 
hit the next ‘duppie’ on the 
head—‘“‘ a head as thick and 
dull and woolly as your own.” 
Francis had apparently taken 
the stick a little diffidently, for 
reason does not do to drive out 
unreason. 

“We must prove to him that 
these manifestations are of flesh 
and blood,” said the doctor. 

“* How do you propose to do 
that?’ I asked, still trying to 
suck shreds of his beastly break- 
fast food out of my teeth. 

“You and I will be the 
ghosts.” 

‘** And get hit on the head for 
our pains?” I said. 

‘** Possibly,” he said with a 
shrug. “If so, so much the 
better. Most likely we will 
frighten the daylights — or 
should it be the nightlights ?— 
out of him: then we will dis- 
close ourselves. It is the only 
infallible method: proof by 
demonstration. Will you come 
along ? ” 

I have no aptitude for prac- 
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tical jokes and less than no 
sympathy with practical jokers. 
The thought of the doctor 
making a fool of himself did 
not disturb me for an instant— 
as long as he did it by himself. 
And yet, however reluctantly, I 
agreed—out of that silly sort of 
cowardice, I suppose, which 
sends men to prison rather than 
let them be thought chicken- 
hearted. 

He set about the preparations 
for the escapade with all the 
zest of a maleficent child—the 
masks, cut out of halves of 
pumpkins, the torches covered 
in coloured paper, the draperies 
to sheet us from crown to sole: 
it was just like grown-ups play- 
ing charades—the poor boobies ! 

We set out fairly late, an 
hour before moonrise. It was 
a heavenly night, dark under 
its planetarium of stars, still 
but for the slightest stir of a 
breeze in the coconut leaves, 
alight with fireflies—the great 
‘La Belles’ that have two 
headlights like a car—drenched 
with scent. <A night for any 
reasonable, dignified human 
occupation—not to be mocked 
by a prank like this. The 
doctor seemed quite impervious 
to this side of it: we crept 
away from the little village and 
the smell of burning charcoal 
with melodramatic caution, and 
went slinking up the track to 
the mill like a couple of felons. 

A quarter of a mile short of 
it, we dressed ourselves up in 
our cerements, checked over 
our plot in whispers, and set 
tiptoeing off through the 
shadows. 
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It was quiet as we sneaked 
up to the mill, and very dark. 
It was just possible to make out 
the bulk of the building with 
its long, sagging shingle roof; 
possible to feel, rather than 
see, that it was in a clearing, 
the bush, from which we now 
emerged, stopping short per- 
haps fifteen yards from it; 
quite impossible to be sure of 
detail. But I had the plan of 
it, from the doctor’s descrip- 
tion, clear in my head; and 
when we separated on the edge 
of the clearing I found without 
difficulty the first window at 
which I was to materialise. 

The walls were enormously 
thick, and the apertures there- 
fore were like the embrasures 
of a fort—short, low passages 
which ended in impenetrable 
blackness. Rather gingerly I 
stepped on to the low sill and 
inched my way forward until 
my fingers, feeling along the 
stone, reached the inside edge, 
and I was set foursquare in the 
thing like a saint in a niche. 
Two feet away I knew the sill 
of masonry ended in a drop of six 
or eight feet to the earth floor 
of the mill, where, somewhere, 
the unhappy Francis was wait- 
ing, with his club no doubt 
raised ; but I could see nothing, 
and the six-foot drop grew in 
my mind into some nameless, 
bottomless dungeon out of an 
Edgar Allan Poe story. I waited, 
prickling with heat and the silly 
sort of nerves that even a jape 
of this kind gives one. The 
signal to begin my act—the 
doctor’s somewhat approxi- 
mate rendering of a bull-frog— 
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seemed an unconscionable time 
coming. 

I was peering into the gloom, 
finger on torch-button, when 
from close behind me there 
arose a sudden, single, blood- 
chilling howl. The surprise of 
it nearly tipped me out of my 
niche into the mill: it came 
again, on a grisly sort of whin- 
ing note, and stopped. I took 
a@ deep breath and turned my 
head very slowly. Nothing. 
Another ululation, more pro- 
longed, closer. Cautiously I 
peered out from my embrasure. 
There, creeping towards me 


from the bushes was a lighted 
pumpkin face, the very replica 
of my own. 

It flashed on my mind, a 
bursting bubble of laughter and 
irritation, that it was a very 


foolish trick for the doctor to 
play: but if he could play it, 
so could I. Very softly I turned 
my mask away from the window 
until it was pointing outwards. 
Then, with an equally blood- 
eurdling howl, I switched on the 
torch. 

The effect was immediate and 
quite unexpected. The ghost 
let out one most unghostly 
shriek of pure terror and fled 
for its ghostly life. 

It seems pretty dense to have 
to admit that it was not until 
that moment that the penny 
dropped, and I set off in pursuit. 
At the same time I was aware of 
another outburst of supernatural 
ululation, from somewhere on the 
other side of the mill. There- 
after, for a minute or two, I 
was too busy to notice what was 
going on elsewhere. 
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My ghost had a five yards’ 
start on me, but he had not 
gone more than another five 
when he tripped on a root or 
something and went headlong. 
His ghostly head came off and 
went rolling away: by some odd 
chance, the candle inside was 
not extinguished, and it lay 
there, glowing and grinning at 
us out of the grass with a 
luminous sort of idiocy. I was 
hampered by my skirts; and 
a8 my quarry scrambled up, 
moaning with fear, it suddenly 
occurred to me that he was 
certainly faster than I was, and 
probably, if it came to blows, 
quite a lot stronger. My only 


advantage lay in my remaining 
a ghost for as long as possible. 

I switched off the _ torch, 
gathered the fool sheet round 
myself, and vanished into the 
bush. I saw him glance round 


and hesitate: I was level with 
him by then, and let out a howl 
that must have set his frizzy 
hair on end. He looked round 
wildly; and by then I was 
across his line of retreat and 
switched on my ghostly grin, 
putting in a little melancholy 
lamentation for good measure. 

I could hear the wretched 
fellow’s teeth chattering. He 
stood and gibbered at me for a 
second; then he turned and 
was off at a gallop as if all the 
medicine-men in Africa were on 
his heels. 

And now, as I chased after 
him, illuminated pumpkin faces 
seemed to be springing up all 
over the place, and the air was 
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hideous with mingled howls and 
yells. The earth shook with the 
thudding of panic-stricken feet. 

I herded my ghost back to- 
wards the mill. He darted off 
round the corner—where I was 
pretty sure he would come face 
to face with the doctor—and 
crashed head-on into somebody 
else who was pelting back the 
other way. By the time they 
had staggered to their feet, I 
was round the corner after 
them: in a final act of despair, 
they took the only route that 
was not ghost-guarded and dived 
through the nearest embrasure 
into the mill. 

The grin ahead of me went 
out, and a familiar voice said : 

**T think that is the lot. Zis 
was a stroke of luck!” 

I followed the doctor down 
the steps into the mill, and we 
switched on our torches. The 
vaulting shadows came momen- 
tarily to rest as the beams 
settled, first on Francis, stick in 
hand, then on the ground in front 
of him, and finally on the bodies 
of three unconscious negroes— 
our late ghostly adversaries. 

‘IT hope you did not hit them 
too hard,” the doctor said, 
glancing down. 

Francis grinned, a gleaming 
melon-slice of white teeth. 

‘*T ain’ scared of dey kind of 
duppie, doctor. No, sir!” Then 
he saw the masks in our hands 
and his grin grew even wider. 
‘““ Lucky you switch dem t’ings 
off ‘fore you come in here, 
doctor: one ghos’ look mighty 
like another in de dark.” 
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THE trouble in British Guiana 
was as baffling as if was un- 
expected. A few months ago 
the Colony had been celebrating 
the Coronation with demonstra- 
tions of loyalty, and then, in 
the first days of October, people 
heard that warships and troops 
were being hurried secretly to 
Georgetown and that a Com- 
munist coup was expected. What 
could have happened to bring 
about so great a change in so 
short a time ? 

Six months ago the new Con- 
stitution, one of the last bequests 
of Mr James Griffiths and the 
Socialist Government, came into 
operation. An election was held 
with full adult suffrage, and a 
new Party, hitherto obscure, 
won eighteen out of the twenty- 
four elected seats in the House 
of Assembly. A government of 
Ministers chosen from this Pro- 
gressive People’s Party then 
took office. Some of them 
were avowed Communists, had 
attended conferences behind the 
Iron Curtain, and began to 
talk big of what they proposed 
to do with the new authority 
that had come to them. The 
Governor’s reserved powers were 
to be jettisoned, the State Council 
was to be abolished, industry 
was to be nationalised, educa- 
tion was to be secularised, a 
Welfare State was to be estab- 
lished. There were threats to 
control the expression of opinion, 
word of a new Police Force and 
of tampering with the Civil 


Service. There were also strikes, 
encouraged by Ministers, with 
the apparent purpose of throw- 
ing the economy of the country 
into hopeless disorder. 

Word of some, but not much, 
of these developments seeped 
through to this country, but 
British Guiana is a small place, 
a long way off, and no one 
outside the Colonial Office was 
deeply concerned. There, how- 
ever, these events were watched 
with growing disquiet. The 
United Kingdom is still ulti- 
mately responsible for the well- 
being of the Colony; and there 
was the further thought that 
although what happens in British 
Guiana may not matter very 
much to Kensington, it matters 
a great deal to British Guiana’s 
Caribbean neighbours, to Trini- 
dad and the Windward Islands, 
for example, who are also 
engaged in working new Con- 
stitutions, and even to the more 
remote Jamaica. It also matters 
to the United States, who are 
drawing a great deal of iron 
ore from close to the disputed 
frontier of Venezuela and British 
Guiana. If reports were correct, 
in the near future we might have 
expected to see something like a 
Communist State in a British 
Colony. It is true that this 
could hardly come about con- 
stitutionally, because the Gover- 
nor’s reserved powers and the 
State Council still remained ; 
but Communists in other lands 
have shown how little difficulties 
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like these can be overcome, 
and that what may not be got 
by due constitutional process, 
may be won by force and by 
fraud. 

Mr Lyttelton and his advisers 
may have asked themselves 
whether it were wise to wait 
for the coup and then deal 
with it (as old Kruger before 
the Jameson Raid told his 
burghers he was waiting for 
the tortoise to put out its head 
before cutting it off); or if 
it were better to deal with the 
situation before it got quite 
out of hand. 

The White Paper and the 
debates in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment indicated that, in the 
circumstances, Mr Lyttelton 
acted wisely and well when he 
suspended the Constitution. It 
is true that not much evidence 


of a Communist plot has been 


forthcoming, but evidence of 
that sort is notoriously hard to 
find, especially when people have 
had time to destroy incrimin- 
ating papers. What is clear, 
however, is that by a mixture 
of incompetence and mischief- 
making Dr Jagan and his col- 
leagues were rapidly reducing 
the country to chaos. Some- 
thing had to be done and done 
quickly. The ships and troops 
arrived, the Constitution was 
suspended, and so far, apart 
from some strikes, no disorder 
has resulted. But the whole 
business has been unhappy and 
disturbing. When a new Con- 
stitution has been granted to a 
Colony, the usual assumption 
is that that Constitution is 
workable and should be worked, 
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not that in six months’ time it 
will have to be suspended. It 
is only to be expected that 
comparatively untrained men 
will take office and that mistakes 
will be made, but these will 
normally be regarded as teeth- 
ing troubles, the general rule 
being that it is better for the 
people responsible to buy their 
experience the hard way than 
for the Government of the United 
Kingdom to try to mend the 
situation by taking back what 
it has given. That line of 
argument may be sound in 
most colonial territories, but as 
applied to British Guiana it is 
utterly wrong-headed, and the 
Opposition in Parliament showed 
@ proper sense of responsibility 
in rejecting it. As soon as Dr 
Jagan and his colleagues reached 
this country, they requested and 
were accorded a meeting with 
the Executive of the Parliament- 
ary Labour Party. They may 
have expected a martyr’s wel- 
come; but what they got, to 
their mortification, was a search- 
ing cross- examination from 
which they emerged in a rather 
battered condition. In effect 
the Socialist leaders, so far 
from condemning the suspension 
of the Constitution, admitted 
its necessity. They were critical 
of talk about a Communist plot 
without any substantial support- 
ing facts, and they thought that 
at an earlier stage the erring 
Ministers should have been sum- 
moned to London to explain 
their conduct ; but the impres- 
sion given in the House of 
Commons was that the Opposi- 
tion were disliking Mr Lyttelton 
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more than they were disliking 
anything Mr Lyttelton had done. 

Possibly a guilty conscience 
was at work. The fact must be 
faced that in granting universal 
suffrage and responsible Minis- 
ters, Mr James Griffiths went 
much too far and much too fast. 
He made the kind of mistake 
people make when a country for 
them is no more than a mark on a 
map. Again, the British Guianan 
who visits this country and is 
known to the Colonial Office 
is the exception, not the rule, 
and to assume that he is at all 
representative is quite wrong. 
It would be going too far to 
say that the people who know 
the country and its inhabitants 
foresaw exactly what would 
happen; but they undoubtedly 
expected trouble, and now it has 
come. 

One fact alone should have 
induced Mr Griffiths to pause. 
The population of Guiana is 
about 435,000, roughly that of a 
provincial city in this country ; 
yet this human stock is expected 
to provide men, not to rule the 
affairs of Leeds or Bristol, but 
to administer and develop a 
territory the size of Great Britain. 

And of what is that popula- 
tion composed? Nearly one- 
half are East Indians, whose 
fathers came as coolies to work 
in the sugar plantations; the 
bulk of the remainder are 
Africans, the descendants of 
slaves; and at least one-fifth of 
all the people are illiterate. To 
expect men like these, without 
tradition or experience and with 
very little education, to provide 
all at once an efficient and 
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honest administration for a large 
territory is to expect a miracle 
without deserving one. That a 
few unscrupulous agitators would 
immediately create and win the 
support of a largely unlettered 
mass of voters was not only 
natural but inevitable, the fact 
that they would prove quite in- 
capable of keeping any promises 
they might have made and 
probably end by trying to set 
up a dictatorship being, of 
course, concealed from their 
victims. 

None of this need have 
happened. Since the war British 
Guiana’s economic and social 
progress has been remarkable, 
and trade and revenue have 
leaped forward; the develop- 
ment of her impressive natural 
resources has advanced rapidly ; 
and her social services have 
begun to look impressive. Hav- 
ing been a poor relation for 
more than a century, she was 
standing on her feet and begin- 
ning to pay her way. All this 
improvement has been jeopar- 
dised by a disastrous experi- 
ment, arising from a refusal 
to recognise that in the present 
state of the West Indies, and 
in most of the Colonial Empire 
for that matter, priority should 
be given to economic and social 
rather than to political develop- 
ment. Political advancement 
should and will come; but a 
proper standard of living for a 
comparatively well educated and 
serviced people should come 
first. 


What has happened in British 
Guiana must call attention to 
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the serious strain on the Im- 
perial Forces. In Egypt we 
have some 70,000 troops guard- 
ing the Canal Zone. We have 
the long-drawn-out emergency 
in Malaya, the Mau Mau in 
Kenya, and a grumbling appen- 
dix in Korea. During the late 
summer we had serious trouble, 
first in Northern Rhodesia and 
then in Nyasaland, neither for- 
tunately requiring the despatch 
of troops, but both stretching 
local resources to the utmost. 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
are unsettled, and no one is 
perfectly happy about Jamaica, 
Malta, and Cyprus. We have a 


big military commitment in 
Germany and a smaller one in 
Austria, and while we are pro- 
posing to clear out of Trieste, 
the situation there may flare 


up at any moment into actual 
fighting. 

In some of these places the 
trouble may be set down to the 
Communists, in others to the 
upsurge of nationalistic feeling 
that followed the war. Central 
Africa has been thoroughly dis- 
turbed by federation, and Malta 
by its growing economic diffi- 
culties. Whatever the reasons 
for unrest may be in these 
diverse and remote territories, 
we may be required to be ready 
either to interfere or to abdicate, 
and if to abdicate is to make 
shameful surrender of our Im- 
perial purpose, to interfere may 
demand military efforts we are 
barely capable of supporting. 

To call attention to this state 
of affairs without suggesting a 
remedy for it may be unhelpful ; 
but it is just as well to be aware 
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of where we are going and what 
we may have to face. 


Trieste is a question without 
an answer. Or it might be 
described as a question with 
several answers, none of which 
is acceptable to everybody. Very 
briefly the trouble is that while 
Trieste itself (Zone A) has an 
Italian majority, most of the 
population of the hinterland 
(Zone B) are Jugo-Slavs. A 
port is not very much use 
without the country behind 
it, and the country behind is 
not much use without a port. 
In the very old days Trieste 
was Austria’s chief outlet to 
the sea, and through it passed 
most of the overseas trade of 
the Dual Monarchy. After the 
First World War, when Italy 
was rewarded with Trieste, its 
function was less important, but 
it still served a reasonable terri- 
tory and, as part of the old 
Venetian Empire, its acquisition 
satisfied the claims of the Irre- 
dentists. After the Second World 
War, when Italy had been on the 
losing side, the problem came 
up again. Should Trieste with 
its hinterland come back to 
Italy? That was the Italian 
answer. Or should it go to 
the Jugo-Slavs who, having been 
on the winning side in the war, 
could at least reasonably claim 
Zone B with its Jugo-Slav 
majority ? That was of course 


.the Jugo-Slavian answer. There 


was the third possibility of 
internationalising some or all 
of the territory in dispute, and 
this was, broadly speaking, the 
British and American answer. 
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But this last solution was 
attempted and broke down when 
the Italians and Jugo - Slavs 
failed to agree on a neutral 
Governor. In 1948 Marshal Tito 
was still on the wrong side of 
the Iron Curtain and, conse- 
quently, in the absence of any 
other settlement, the British 
and Americans declared them- 
selves in favour of handing over 
the whole territory to Italy. 
So they said, but did nothing 
until the other day, when rather 
abruptly they announced a new 
decision. Zone B might remain 
under Jugo-Slav administration, 
but they would withdraw their 
troops from Trieste and hand 
Zone A over to the Italians. 

On the face of it this com- 
promise, which really satisfies 
nobody, is not unreasonable. 
The Italians and Jugo-Slavs 
have had seven years in which 
to settle the question them- 
selves, and any arrangement 
on which they were agreed 
would undoubtedly have been 
accepted by everybody else. 
But every attempt at negotia- 
tion came to grief. Meanwhile 
the British (and the Americans 
too) have naturally been getting 
restive over the need to keep 
their forces in Trieste seven 
years after the end of the war. 
Germany and Austria they have 
still reluctantly to occupy for 
reasons with which everybody 
is familiar. Trieste, however, 
seems an added and rather 
unnecessary burden. 

Whether the announcement 
should have been made in a 
different way, at a different 
time, and in rather different 
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language are matters on which 
doubt may legitimately be enter- 
tained. Both the disputants 
appear to have been genuinely 
surprised by the decision; but 
while the Italians may still 
grieve for the Zone they have 
lost, they are prepared, with 
growing satisfaction, to accept 
what they are now offered. 
The Jugo-Slavs, on the other 
hand, are vehement in protest 
and threat. The upshot is still 
uncertain; and we now have 
to accept the possibility that 
Marshal Tito, having slipped 
under the Iron Curtain to its 
western side, may be provoked 
to slip back again. At any 
rate the Russians have seen 
their opportunity and will no 
doubt try to make the best 
of it. Although so far Belgrade 
has given Moscow no encourage- 
ment, the situation which has 
now arisen is full of disagreeable 
possibilities. If the report be 
true that Mrs Henry Luce, the 
ambassador of the United States 
in Rome, is mainly responsible 
for the new move and for the 
way in which it was made, 
she may not have added either 
to the cause of peace or to her 
own diplomatic reputation. 


Margate looked like being 
almost dull after the Socialists, 
with far from loving hands, 
had buried the hatchet on the 
beach. But the Conservative 
Conference had its own excite- 
ments. There was, first and 
foremost, the return of the 
invalids, the Prime Minister and 
Mr Eden, who both spoke with 
something more than convales- 
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cent vigour. Sir Winston in 
particular erased a few question- 
marks. He is not at the moment 
contemplating retirement. He 
is not proposing a General Elec- 
tion this autumn, and even 
hinted a doubt about next 
autumn too. He still hopes for 
Four Power Talks on the highest 
level and indicated the possi- 
bility of a new Locarno as their 
outcome. 

Notes of criticism appeared 
in some of the speeches of the 
assembled delegates. That was 
all right and no more than the 
function of the Conference when 
a Conservative Government is 
in office. A Labour Conference 
makes, or tries to make, policy, 
at least in the sense that its 
decisions are binding upon the 
leaders: a Conservative Con- 


ference, perhaps more wisely, 


confines itself to criticism of 
the policy framed for it by its 
leaders. G.A.T.T. had a rough 
passage, the sentiment of the 
gathering being rather with that 
indomitable veteran Mr L. 8. 
Amery than with Mr Thorney- 
croft. Mr Amery’s son stirred 
up some excitement by his 
inquiry into the intentions of the 
Government for the Canal Zone. 
The farmers had a lot to say and 
said it forcibly, for the edifica- 
tion if not the pleasure of 
Mr Dugdale. 

But throughout the undertone 
was good. The Conference liked 
its leader; it also liked his 
three lieutenants, Mr Eden, Mr 
Butler, and Mr Macmillan; it 
liked itself, too, to the extent 
that one of the speakers reproved 
it for smugness. The Party, 
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smug or not, at any rate re- 
turned to Westminster on 20th 
October with a new sense of 
unity and strength; and this 
was certainly not diminished 
by the suspicion that the gentle- 
men opposite were not feeling 
quite like that. 


During the summer and early 
autumn the Anglo - Egyptian 
talks went quietly on. Report 
had it that the negotiators 
were very near agreement, and 
among the mutters at Margate 
the unpleasant word “scuttle” 
was distinctly heard. 

However unreasonable and 
ungrateful we may think the 
Egyptians, we should neverthe- 
less not lose sight of the facts. 
We are on the Canal Zone under 
an agreement which expires in 
1956. Unless by then we have 
come to some new arrangement 
with Egypt, from that date 
we shall have no lawful right 
to stay on. We can in fact 
either concede a good deal now 
and get something in return, or 
wait for two years and probably 
have to concede everything for 
nothing. If—as may be assumed 
— it is important for the base, 
with its vast dump of valuable 
stores, to be kept in being now, 
the necessity is likely to be as 
great in 1956. That is the argu- 
ment for making an agreement 
at once, if this is at all possible. 

There is, of course, another 
argument—our old friend in 
Logic, the argumentum ad bacu- 
lum. We have 70,000 troops on 
the Canal and to expel them 
forcibly would be quite beyond 
the power of the Egyptian Army 
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at present, and probably of the 
strengthened Egyptian Army in 
two years’ time. But we have 
deliberately and rightly eschewed 
this kind of reasoning, if reason- 
ing it may be called, and taken 
our stand on the terms of a 
treaty. 

By this light our hand is 
not very strong, but it has at 
least one useful card in it. 
General Neguib is as anxious 
as we should be for an immedi- 
ate settlement. His régime is 
not too secure and the continued 
presence of British troops on 
the Canal, even for so short a 
period as two years, is hardly 
tolerable to Egyptian opinion. 
He has undertaken to get rid 
of them quickly, and his position 
would be much weakened if 
he were to fail to carry out 
that promise. We can hardly 
expect him to meet our negotia- 
tors as much as half-way, but 
for the sake of a settlement he 
may come some distance down 
the road; and that is more 
than could be predicted of his 
predecessors. 


The attack by armed Israelis 
on three Jordan villages and 
the slaughter of some forty 
men, women, and children was 
a shocking business. No one, 
however, has any right to feel 
surprised. The wonder is not 
that such an incident should 
have occurred now, but that it 
did not occur long ago. An 
arbitrary, temporary frontier, 
drawn without any considera- 
tion for the interests of the 
people living on either side of 
it, is scarcely an encouragement 
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to peace; but the years went 
by and neither Israel nor Jordan 
showed any disposition towards 
@ permanent settlement. Mean- 
while parties of trigger-happy 
irregulars ranged about on both 
sides and periodically raided 
across the border. The Israelis 
assert that in the past three 
years more than 400 of their 
people have perished in raids 
of this kind, and no doubt the 
Arabs could present as formid- 
able a bill. Indeed, they, as 
the dispossessed people, have 
the greater grievance, for they 
look across the line at houses 
and lands that once were theirs ; 
and the provocation must be 
severe. 

The recent raid, however, 
differed from its predecessors 
because it was more official. 
The Israelis’ assertion that it was 
carried out as a reprisal by 
armed villagers can hardly be 
entertained. Armed villagers do 
not as a rule wear uniforms or 
possess mortars, such as those 
which reduced to ruins at least 
one of the three villages attacked. 

Indignation over this outrage 
has been accentuated by quite 
@® separate trouble over the 
waters of the Jordan and of its 
tributary, the Yarmuk, which 
the Israelis are alleged to have 
been unlawfully diverting to 
the detriment of the Arabs, a 
process which has only been 
halted by an American threat 
to withhold further assistance 
under the Mutual Security Act. 
The settlement of a problem of 
irrigation should not be too 
difficult, but the border warfare 
is much less tractable. The 
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affair at Qibya will not be 
an unmixed calamity if it brings 
both sides to face the need 
for a settlement, and for the 
marking of a reasonable frontier 
in place of one which merely 
represents the positions of the 
contending forces when the Cease 
Fire was sounded several years 


ago. 


The resignation of Mr Dudley 
Senanayake as Prime Minister 
of Ceylon was followed at once 
by an announcement that his 
successor would be Sir John 
Kotelawala. This appointment 
caused some surprise ; for many 
had expected Mr Jayawardene, 
the Minister of Finance, to be 
asked to head a new govern- 
ment. Politics in Ceylon are a 
baffling business, in which per- 
sonal factors count for more 
than the outsider might suspect. 
The ruling families are a close 
corporation, rather like the Whigs 
in eighteenth-century England. 
The leaders, like the Whigs, are 
mostly related, but, again like 
the Whigs, indulge in violent 
personal feuds and animosities. 
When Mr Dudley Senanayake’s 
father had an accident and 
died, everyone was aware that 
Sir John Kotelawala expected 
the Premiership. It did not 
come to him. Instead, the 
Governor-General sent for the 
dead man’s son. A little later 
a newspaper in Ceylon published 
what purported to be (and 
evidently was) an extract from 
Sir John Kotelawala’s diary. 
In it he bitterly criticised the 
conduct of several of his col- 
leagues who, he considered, had 
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double-crossed him and, after 
assuring him of their support 
for his claim to the Premier- 
ship, had quietly transferred 
their allegiance to Mr Dudley 
Senanayake. 

The scandal of course shook 
the Island, and Sir John, who 
was in America at the time 
of publication, was peremptorily 
summoned home to Ceylon. He 
could hardly deny, and did not 
in fact deny, that the diary was 
his. He merely said he had 
not printed it. Mr Senanayake 
was, or professed to be, con- 
tented with this explanation, 
refused the inquiry which had 
been demanded, and retained 
Sir John at his ministerial post. 

What followed is still ob- 
scure. In the circumstances 


the Cabinet can hardly have 


been a happy family. Minis- 
ters do not as a rule relish 
being publicly called by a 
colleague “ intriguers,”’ “‘ grave- 
diggers,”’ “‘liars,”’ “‘ Judases,” and 
“traitors,” or being told that 
one of them (named) has not 
“the brains of a louse,” and 
that another (also clearly indi- 
cated) ‘* will sell his mother-in- 
law to gain his own ends”; even 
when, in the best Whig tradi- 
tion, these reproaches are ad- 
dressed to “‘ Dicky” and “‘ Eddy” 
and “Oliver” and “Freddie.” 
It is not surprising that Mr 
Senanayake was soon reported 
to be having trouble with some 
of his Ministers; and this is 
probably the real reason for 
his resignation. Sir John has 
now had his way and the 
Premiership. 

The appointment had a mixed 
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reception in Ceylon, but Sir 
John is able, experienced, and 
wealthy. He has no love at 
all for the Communists and 
may deal roughly with their 
three separate and mutually 
hostile Parties in the Legislature. 
He has no great liking for 
Indians and will probably lend 
an unsympathetic ear to their 
demand for citizenship and in- 
creased facilities for migration. 
He is well disposed towards 
the British Commonwealth and 
would certainly discourage any 
tendency to follow the ex- 
ample of India and discard the 
sovereignty of the Queen. He 
is a strong man, where his 
predecessor was not very strong, 
and will, it is hoped, seriously 
combat a growing tendency to 
depart from the British traditions 
of administrative integrity. 

He has an opportunity and, 
while he comes to his office 
under the cloud of the events 
of a little over a year ago, 
everyone here will wish him 
well in his task. It will not be 
easy. 


Of the writing of lives of 
Abraham Lincoln there seems 
no end. Nearly 4,000 books 
or pamphlets have appeared 
on the subject, the latest and 
one of the best being Mr Ben- 
jamin Thomas’s.t It does not 
quite compare in literary quality 
with Lord Charnwood’s work, 
which is thé ablest short life 
of Abraham Lincoln by anyone, 
British or American. But it 
incorporates much information 
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that was not available to Lord 
Charnwood thirty-five years 
ago, and is a great deal more 
readable than Oarl Sandburg’s 
six volumes which, excellent as 
they are, by including every- 
thing that is known about the 
subject, achieve a photograph 
rather than a portrait. 

At the end of it all Lincoln, 
great as he was, remains some- 
thing of an enigma. His early 
political career was unremark- 
able. He sat in the State 
Legislature of Illinois and for 
a short time in Congress; and 
then in 1849 he retired from 
political life, a mildly dis- 
appointed man. Is there an- 
other example in history of a 
politician who, after fifteen in- 
conspicuous years, gives up the 
game, but returns five years 
later to become almost at once 
a national figure ? 

Is there, again, another ex- 
ample of a war-leader whose 
first movements in war were 
as fumbling and uncertain as 
were Lincoln’s from 1860 to 
1862, who made mistake after 
mistake, chose for his Generals 
one blunderer after another, 
but finally led the nation with 
sure hand to victory ? 

Lincoln, as Mr Thomas shows, 
had to contend with overwhelm- 
ing difficulties. The North was 
unprepared but supremely con- 
fident and hotly impatient of 
failure. Lincoln’s Ministers, with 
two or three exceptions, were 
second-rate men, some of whom 
intrigued against him persis- 
tently. The South had the best 





1 * Abraham Lincoln.’ By B. P. Thomas. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
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Generals, and even Grant, Lin- 
coln’s own discovery, could not 
compare in military quality with 
Lee or Stonewall Jackson or 
Joseph E. Johnston. McLellan, 
perhaps the best of a poor 
bunch, was able to plan but 
not to execute, fertile in excuses 
for inactivity and no fighter. 

But Lincoln had something 
no one else, North or South, 
had. The politicians might 
grumble and plot, but the 
ordinary people, the soldiers 
and the farmers and the little 
men, the Babbits of the day, 
came slowly to believe in him, 
in his capacity, his humility, 
his shrewdness, his rightness. 
He was their man, whatever 
anyone might say, and when 
he called for more sacrifices, 
they tightened their belts and 
madethem. Since Andrew Jack- 
son, no one like him had been 
at the White House; and Lin- 
coln had the gift, which Andrew 
Jackson lacked, of putting his 
thoughts (and theirs) into the 
most simple and beautiful lan- 
guage. 

Afterwards people would talk 
of him as the man who fought 
and finally defeated slavery. 
This was to do him less—or 
more—than justice. Lincoln 
hated slavery and in his own 
time abolished it. But he 
fought—first, last, and all the 
time—for the Union, because 
he knew that if that was lost, 
all would be lost. On slavery 
and other questions he was 
ready to compromise, to bide 
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his time, and his timing, like 
Franklin Roosevelt’s a hundred 
years later, was perfect; but 
on the Union he was immovable 
and unmoved. 

Then, in the hour of victory, 
he fell; and at that moment 
people, mourning and prizing 
his leadership as they had never 
prized it before, were as yet 
hardly conscious of the real 
tragedy. Not Sherman’s plun- 
dering march from Atlanta to 
the sea, not Sheridan’s devasta- 
tions in the Valley of Virginia, 
not all the fury and bitterness 
of civil war, left such open 
wounds as did the years of 
reconstruction, when the South, 
beaten and humiliated, was 
treated like a conquered colony. 
Could Lincoln have saved his 
country this black period, which 
hardly ended with the century ? 
Undoubtedly his fixed purpose 
was reconciliation—“ with malice 
toward none; with charity for 
all.” So he had spoken in his 
Second Inaugural, and he meant 
every word he said. Already, 
when John Wilkes Booth’s bullet 
struck him down, he had 
been tirelessly teaching peace 
and magnanimity to unreceptive 
audiences. With the prestige of 
victory behind him, he might in 
the end have succeeded where 
his Vice-President, with the best 
intentions, so lamentably failed. 
At least he would have tried, 
and since no one could so surely 
prick the people’s consciences 
and touch their hearts, he might 
have won. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A SEASON’S SELECTION. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


A Window on Red Square. By Frank 
Rounds, jun. (Muller.) 15s. 


From his diplomatic post in Moscow 
the author had occasion to make a 
brief trip home to America. The 
journey by air took him a little over 
twenty-four hours: having break- 
fasted early in Moscow one day, he 
sat down to a late breakfast in New 
York the next. The fact drives in 
upon a reader once more the glaring 
paradox of this twentieth century : 
that while opposite sides of the world 
are now @ mere day’s journey apart, 
spiritually they seem to stand at a 
remoter distance than at any time for 
centuries past. The medieval traveller 
into remote Muscovy can hardly have 
felt himself in a more alien land than 
did Mr Rounds in Soviet Russia. It 
is just that which gives his book its 
justification. If he had been posted 
as an attaché to the American Embassy 
in almost any other great capital city, 
it is unlikely that he would have 
written it at all—or, at any rate, it 
would not have been this kind of book. 
These impressions of the daily round 
and common task, and of plain folk 
busied therein, would have worn a 
trivial air if jotted down in Paris or 
Lisbon or Rome. 

The author was there for a year and 
a half (1951-52), and an observing eye, 
a knowledge of Russian and a diary- 
keeping habit enabled him to make the 
best of his opportunity. Officialdom, 
of course, everywhere dogged Mr 
Rounds’ exploring steps: he was 
shadowed and obstructed, but found 
the man - in - the - street remarkably 
friendly and sometimes ready to take 
his part in altercations with the 
ubiquitous militiamen. He contrived 
to get about in spite of the police, and 


to mix with Soviet citizens at their 
work and recreations. Twice he was 
inside the Kremlin, and it is character- 
istic that this does not inspire him to 
write of its mystery-men or to theorise 
on Soviet policy, but simply to describe 
what he saw: the layout of that city 
within a city, strange relics of the 
Tsars in its museum. Writing of such 
topics as the city’s musical life, a 
chess tournament (oddly enough, he 
found this the only noisy place in 
Moscow), or a bathing expedition 
with a holiday crowd, this attentive 
observer is chiefly concerned to present 
a good descriptive report; and by 
transcribing his notes written on the 
spot, the freshness of first’ impressions 
is retained. Yet he does not fail to 
include some general reflections of 
his own. One, to which he returns 
more than once, is his impression that 
the ordinary Russian has an unspoken 
feeling that the great Communist ex- 
periment has somehow gone wrong. 


Full Moon at Sweatenham. By J. K. 
Stanford. (Faber.) 15s. 


That engaging old diehard and 
eminent sportsman, George Proteron, 
whom many of Mr Stanford’s readers are 
likely to remember, reappears in ‘ Full 
Moon at Sweatenham,’ though only 
briefly in the flesh. Quite early in 
the book, an evening of uninhibited 
good cheer as guest at a neigh- 
bouring officers’ mess—in defiance of 
his doctor’s orders—brings George’s 
mortal career to an abrupt close, 
and thereby opens the way to a 
series of posthumous escapades which 
amply justify the book’s sub-title : 
““A Nightmare.’’ Not that the dis- 
embodied George Proteron, playing 
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the poltergeist among old familiar 
scenes down in Norfolk, will really 
cause a hair to lift on the most timid 
head. On the contrary: George 
proves himself a cheery and (with a 
few exceptions) a benevolent sprite. 
Chatting on the parapet at Sweaten- 
ham with his one-time target, the Old 
Cock Pheasant (“‘ that little owd gun 
of yours is all wind, same as your- 
self!’’), or with Patsy, the champion 
retriever, or leading a spectral trio in 
a midnight parody of the Eton Boating 
Song, George remains an endearing 
ghost. 

The world to which he returns, 
however, is anything but endearing. 
The year 1960—for this prophetic 
vision projects us no further into the 
future— finds a chastened England 
being run, on the one hand, by a 
government of bookmakers and, on 
the other, a prey to every kind of 
interference from officialdom. It is 
an England where meat-eating is 
illegal and the general diet a blend of 
tripe and sugar-beet pulp imported 
from Bolivia under the name of 
“ Treat’; where half the population 
has been given over to digging trenches 
against the new laughing - bombs ; 
where the transatlantic activities of a 
weather-controlling organisation have 
left East Anglia without rain for four 
years ; and where dangerous criminals 
have become “ therapeuts,”’ subjects 
of tender experiment by a Teutonic 
Minister of Moral Regeneration. Upon 
the peculiar manifestations of all these 
Cevelopments as they affect events 
in the great house of Sweatenham, the 
moon and the hovering ghost of George 
Proteron look down. The author's 
sense of humour is too strong for his 
satire ever to become very biting, 
though the satire is always present. 
In particular Sam Cameron, the ex- 
bookmaker Prime Minister who drops 
his aitches and considers all the 
problems of government in terms of 
the betting-ring, ends by capturing his 
creator’s affection, and the reader’s 
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too; he, and the Old Cock Pheasant 
—the last one in Norfolk—are perhaps 
the two most memorable characters 
in Mr Stanford’s fantastic but wholly 
entertaining house-party. 


Into Hidden Burma. An _ Auto- 
biography. By Maurice Collis. 
(Faber.) 18s. 


It might seem as if the District 
Magistrate’s chair in Rangoon was an 
especial haunt of the Muses and that 
its oceupants received literary in- 
spiration, as it were, ex officio. For it 
happens that both the author of the 
preceding book and of this one have in 
their time been holders of that office. 
Apart from this, however, Mr Stan- 
ford’s book and that of Mr Maurice 
Collis have no resemblance whatever. 
Where the former gives licence to a 
satirical fancy, Mr Collis draws upon a 
poetic vein in this record of personal 
experiences wherein the practical occur- 
rences of a British administrator's 
life are interspersed and coloured by 
Burmese magic and mysticism. And 
where Mr Stanford tilts at bureaucracy 
at home, Mr Collis deplores some 
aspects of the colonial variety as he 
saw it in the twenties, when even the 
most highly cultured Burmans were 
excluded from British society and, he 
suggests, the term pro-Burman almost 
amounted to one of abuse. 

It is evident, indeed, that Mr Collis 
was anything but a typical adminis- 
trator, inclining as he did to seek the 
company of Burmese people rather 
than that of the British clubs, and 
with his sympathetic curiosity about 
the occult world of Burmese lore— 
his desire to penetrate into what he 
calls “‘ the fairyland.” These qualities 
gained him the people’s affection and 
confidence, and have given him some 
odd experiences to enliven this account 
of his life in Burma between the wars. 
No other British official, he tells us 
with excusable pride, was ever con- 
ducted ceremonially to the sacred 
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Red Hill on the island of Cheduba, 
with its fragrant but quite inexplicable 
scent which seemed to rise out of 
the ground itself. Nor, probably, 
did other officials invite Burmese 
astrologers to draw their horoscopes 
and forecast their future, as Mr Collis 
twice did with very curious results, 
But these encounters with super- 
natural influences are only one strand 
in the picture the author has woven 
of life in that old Burma which for- 
mally ceased to exist in 1948. The 
country and its people come to life 
in these pages. Whether or not he is 
right in his view that by meeting 
native demands sooner the British 
could have kept Burma within the 
Commonwealth, this will remain a 
fascinating first-hand record of the 
older times. And in these days of so 
much slisshod, mechanical or down- 
right ugly writing, a book written with 
the clarity and poetic grace of style 
which Mr Collis commands should be 
recommended even though it contained 
a good deal less of substance than will 
be found in these Burmese memories. 


Bandoola. By J. H. Williams. 
Davis.) 15s. 


(Hart- 


The reader of ‘ Bandoola’ will find 
himself still in Burma, but it is not 
the Burma of Mr Collis. Certainly 
Po Toke, the elephant-boy of Mr 
Williams’ story, having resolved upon 
@ new experiment in elephant training, 
does consult an astrologer about 
appropriate rites and seasons; but 
this seems no more than a passing 
nod of recognition towards Mr Collis’ 
realm of magic. Mr Williams, as he 
showed in his earlier book, ‘ Elephant 
Bill,’ is a naturalist and an animal 
lover, and his setting is the jungle. He 
has lived long enough among the 
elephant tribe to know them nearly 
as well as his own kind, and indeed 
with that admired elephant Bandoola 
he had “a feeling of understanding 
him as a fellow-creature closer than 
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r .ny human beings.” So here he 
gives us the story of Bandoola’s life 
from the morning of his birth until the 
day when, as No. 1 War Elephant 
campaigning against the Japanese in- 
vaders, a rather mysterious death cut 
him off in the pride of his strength. 
Since author and elephant were both 
born in the same year, it is clear that 
the earlier incidents in Bandoola’s 
career cannot be told from direct 
knowledge. Yet they are as good as 
anything in the book, for the author 
could go for his information to the 
Burmese oozie, Po Toke, whose special 
skill with elephants and devotion to 
this one in particular had made Ban- 
doola the impressive animal he was. 
Until Po Toke took him in hand, no 
elephant calf born in captivity had 
been trained, the method until then 
having been to capture young elephants 
in the wild state and to break them in 
by a harsher process. 

Mr Williams is never dull but his 
narrative rambles, and Bandoola is 
often lost sight of through long tracts 
—though he has a way of turning 
up again in unexpected circumstances. 
For in fact this is only partly his 
story, though he claims its title. It 
is no less the story of “‘ Elephant Bill ”’ 
himself ; of men he knew in the wilds ; 
of his succession of dogs, one among 
them so responsive to her master’s 
telepathic messages that she would, 
it appears, obey a thought-summons 
from five miles’ distance; of a 
desperate river journey and the shoot- 
ing of the Yoo Rapids in flood. And 
in the end there is, too, a touch of 
romance; for the author realised his 
hope of finding a white wife to share 
his rough existence, instead of turning, 
as he had watched others do, to the 
solace of Burmese women or the bottle. 
Mr Williams is content to write in a 
plain style, but it is an effective one 
and there will be few readers whom 
he cannot beguile away to share, in 
spirit, the hazards and excitements of 
the jungle. 
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Return Ticket. By Anthony Deane- 
Drummond. (Collins.) 12s. 6d. 


Lieut. -Colonel Deane - Drummond 
comes late to join the select but now 
quite numerous company of authors 
of escape stories. It appears from his 
preface that he needed some persuasion 
to undertake the task. And to wait 
over-long with such narratives is 
clearly to run a double risk. In the 
first place, memory is fallible and 
impressions fade: the small detail, of 
mood or circumstance, which can do 
so much to carry another into the 
reality of the experience described, 
may no longer come at the author's 
call. Secondly, others have told their 
stories: the audience waits with a 
larger expectation and the new tale 
must not fall short of its forerunners. 
‘Return Ticket,’ however, overcomes 
these disadvantages, and it would 
have been a pity to leave untold this 
story of two escapes, first from the 
Italians in 1941 and later from his 
German captors after the author had 
played a gallant part in the airborne 
descent on Arnhem. His memory, too, 
has served him well; this book carries 
no suggestion of the half-remembered 
tale but is full of the tenseness of the 
moment of danger. If there is here less 
novelty of invention than in ‘ The 
Wooden Horse,’ less ingenious elabora- 
tion in the devising of escapes than in 
* The Colditz Story,’ there is no less of 
resourcefulness, danger and endurance. 

Captured in Italy after landing by 
parachute to blow up a bridge, Lieut.- 
Colonel Deane-Drummond’s first escape 
attempt was frustrated only as he 
reached the Swiss froutier ; his second, 
beginning with a break out of hospital 
by way of a perilous venture along 
a high stone ledge, ended triumphantly 
in Switzerland. But even these exploits 
pale beside the almost unbelievable 
feat of endurance when, after capture 
in Holland, the author remained 
standing for thirteen days inside a 
narrow cupboard in a German guard- 
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room, until a chance came to get back 
to the British lines. The courage and 
efficiency of the Resistance workers, 
French and Dutch alike, who so 
greatly helped the fugitive on his way, 
appear very clearly; as also the cool 
daring of the British seamen who 
brought their ships inshore along enemy 
coasts for the last act of rescue. 


Contemporary Reviews of Romantic 
Poetry. By John Wain, (Harrap.) 
10s. 6d. 


Mr John Wain’s study of an epoch in 
literary history is so largely concerned 
with the early days of ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ that the book has a special 
claim to a place here. Everyone has 
heard the faint reverberations of that 
ancient battle between the Romantic 
poets and their reviewers; we all 
know of Jeffrey’s “This will never 
do!” on reading Wordsworth’s ‘ Ex- 
cursion’; and the legend that Keats 
was killed by the critics, though 
discredited, is still familiar. But few, 
perhaps, apart from the professed 
students of literary history, have 
gone to the files to discover what the 
reviewers actually wrote. Mr Wain 
now gives us @ new opportunity of 
reading them, and of forming a 
judgment, by reprinting some of the 
most notable—the most notorious 
—of the reviews which greeted the 
works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson. 

He draws for his extracts upon 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ and the 
* Quarterly ’ as well as upon William 
Blackwood’s then newly established 
‘Maga,’ wherein those “ merry ruffians’”’ 
John Wilson and John Gibson Lockhart 
(‘the Scorpion ”’) launched their furious 
attacks on the poets, with an especial 
concentration of venom on Keats 
and the “Cockney school.” How 
are we to think of them and of their 
achievements now? Through the 
Romantic poets’ century-long age of 
supremacy, the reviewers who had 
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Pungency and witty observation 
give individual flavour to this frank 
account of the author’s life amongst 
the natives of the Medina. It is a 
first book of unusual excellence and 
entertainment. PETER 
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Marrakesh. 15s. net 


An inside account of the annual 
pilgrimage of European Gypsies to 
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la Mer. The author is well known 
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Tents. “It is difficult not to 
review this book in hyperbole. No 
reader could fail to be moved and 
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trated. 25s. net 


A sparkling account by the author 
of “ Naga Path” of life amongst 
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GRAHAM BOWER’s The 
Hidden Land. “ A travel 
book to be treasured. There is a 
special thrill in reading the first 
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18s, net 
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dared to attack them remained in 
disgrace. Then the critics’ reputation 
revived ; with the reaction against the 
Romantics they were rediscovered and, 
as Mr Wain says, “hailed as great 
allies.” Today, when poetry again 
tends back towards more traditional 
paths, it should be possible to achieve 
a balanced view, seeing the reviewers 
without heat or prejudice. Their 
failings, of course, are obvious; they 
allowed political rancour to infect their 
pens and were eager to score over rivals. 
William Blackwood’s two gifted swash- 
bucklers were often irresponsible 
behind the shelter of their anonymity, 
and sometimes their attacks were 
directed less at the writer than at the 
man. Yet with it all there went great 
virtues. Their criticisms were founded 
on intelligent and close study, and 
though the reviewers inevitably were 
often wrong in their judgment of 
contemporaries they were sometimes 
surprisingly right: Tennyson, in 
particular, acted on the advice they 
gave. Moreover, they were read, and 
read everywhere; they were the 
heralds of a new literature to a new 
public of readers. Their manner of 
fulfilling their task may startle an age 
accustomed to a tamer, more cautious 
fashion in criticism, but in reading 
these reviews we can still feel their 
writers’ zest and earnestness. Literary 
criticism in the 1820’s must have been 
extremely exhilarating, if also one of 
the more hazardous trades. 


The Year of the Lion. By Gerald 
Hanley. (Collins.) 10s. 6d. 


The scene is East Africa, the period 
that of Mussolini’s war in Abyssinia ; 
the hero a youth of twenty, coming 
fresh from England to learn to farm 
in a region still on the edge of civilisa- 
tion, with whose gradual adjustment 
to Africa and its ways Mr Hanley’s 
novel is largely concerned. And in 
that development of character, and in 
the relationships of the European 
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community among themselves, no small 
part is played by the ravages of the 
man-eating lion of the title, who is 
responsible for the death of three men 
before his destruction is achieved... . 
That is the barest suggestion of the 
theme of a novel which seems likely 
to leave its impression on the mind 
when many others have been forgotten. 
It is not only that the story itself 
grips the interest ; that each man and 
woman in this farming and big-game 
hunting community is a living person 
in whom one can believe; or that the 
African background is drawn with 
knowledge and understanding. Each 
character is at grips with his or her 
own problem — the young Jervis 
grapples with the problem of adjusting 
himself to a strange land, Helena 
Brinden and her husband with that of 
their mutual relationship, and Jervis’ 
employer, the sour old Major, simply 
with the problem of growing old— 
but always beyond these personal 
lives there is the evolving life of 
Africa itself, of which the author never 
allows us to be forgetful for long. 

Each of the characters in Mr 
Hanley’s book has his own views about 
the approaching change, and it is not 
only the ageing Major Fawn-Cochley 
who watches with regret the disappear- 
ance of the old Africa, the ‘“‘ museum 
of man’s beginnings.” But none 
doubts its inevitability. In the later 
part of the book these reflections tend 
to slow up the story, but only those 
most impatient for the tracking down 
of the lion will begrudge the author 
the time to meditate on the greater 
theme. Mr Hanley’s second novel is a 
moving and impressive piece of work, 
and no one is likely to feel that the 
hours given to reading it have been 
anything but time well spent. 


Coming Down the Seine. By Robert 


Gibbings. (Dent.) 18s. 


It may have been Samuel Ireland 
who began it, a century and a half ago 
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—this habit of wandering the length of 
a river with pen and pencil to hand, 
noting discoveries along its course and 
lingering here and there to draw a 
picture. Mr Gibbings follows the 
tradition, adorning his descriptions of 
the Seine landscape with attractive 
wood engravings; but he comes to 
his river in a somewhat different spirit 
from that of the eighteenth-century 
exponent of the picturesque. His 
book reflects the difference in period 
as well as a difference in temperament. 
He is more intimate, and less eager to 
instruct ; his mood is leisurely, and he 
is far more ready to stray away from 
the matter in hand. 

Mr Gibbings’ journey did not turn 
out just as he had planned it, and 
perhaps the resulting book is not 
exactly the one he had planned either. 
To begin with, a flood on the upper 
river made the navigation of his tiny 
boat—‘“‘ hardly more than a coracle ”’ 
—a desperate and hazardous affair. 
There were “days on end when I 
hadn’t seen a blade of grass,” when 
there was no knowing whether he was 
on the river or the flood waters ; 
there was danger from fallen trees, 
weirs, bridges under which the swollen 
river hardly allowed him headroom. 
In the end he left his boat and went off 
to Paris until the waters subsided. 
Later again, having parted with his 
cockleshell and lingered a second time 
in Paris, he finished the voyage in 
comfort as passenger on board a 
commercial motor vessel. So now at 
last he was at ease to stare at the 
passing pageant, where the procession 
of castles and other objects bordering 
the lower river sent his thoughts 
straying to stories of William the 
Conqueror and Odo of Bayeux, to 
things seen in Paris museums, to the 
wall-paintings of the Lascaux caves, 
to a hundred other reflections never 
mirrored in the surface of the Seine. 
Whoever, then, joins Mr Gibbings on 
his journey must do so on the author’s 
own terms, prepared to fall in with 
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changing moods, to loiter among the 
artists in Paris, to take train for 
Autun or a car-lift to Nevers in quest 
of the Gothic. On these terms, he will 
be found an entertaining companion. 


Dear Mrs Boswell, By Marie Muir. 
(Macmillan.) 12s. 6d. 


James Boswell’s -wife has left the 
world no journal to set against his ; 
it is unlikely that she ever kept one ; 
for it seems she found no pleasure in 
writing and, if she had, the care of so 
unstable a husband and so many 
children would have left her small 
chance to indulge it. Mrs Muir, 
filling that gap so far as imaginative 
sympathy can reach into another mind 
and another age, here tells her story. 

Inevitably in thinking of Margaret 
Boswell—or Peggie, es she always 
appears in these pages—one recalls 
her dislike of Dr Johnson. No doubt 
it was a natural reaction in view of 
her husband’s extreme adulation, and 
it was not lessened by the strain and 
worry of the Doctor’s visit to their 
cramped Edinburgh home at the time 
of the tour to the Hebrides. Yet it 
was a one-sided antipathy, and it 
seems that she came at length to 
recognise the affection and fatherly 
concern which showed itself in all 
Johnson’s subsequent letters. <A 
reader who turns back from Mrs 
Muir’s story to the ‘ Life of Johnson’ 
will find that nearly every reference 
there to Boswell’s wife is in the form 
of a kindly message from the Doctor 
(so ruefully conscious of her dis- 
approval) to “ dear Mrs Boswell.” 

Certainly she stood in need of the 
sympathy and advice the Doctor was 
always ready to send. James Boswell 
with his infidelities, his flightiness, his 
bouts of drinking and of melancholia, 
was no easy partner; in Edinburgh 
there was never enough money, and 
when at last they could take possession 
of Auchinleck—of which she would 
have made so much better a laird than 
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he—his craving to be in London soon 
uprooted them. And all the latter 
part of the story is painfully over- 
shadowed by her long illness. It is 
perhaps significant that the author 
never gives a date; she has chosen to 
work within the convention of the 
fictionalised biography, but the story 
is told with insight and the picture 
she gives of Boswell the family man, 
and of the woman who struggled so 
hard to keep him on a steady course 
through life, strikes a reader as on the 
whole imaginatively true. 


Jungle Lore. By Jim Corbett. (Ox- 
ford University Press. London : 
Cumberlege.) 10s. 6d. 


The stages of Colonel Corbett’s 
early education in the lore of the 
jungle were marked by the nature of 
the weapons he was allowed to carry. 
From the young beginner’s catapult 
he progressed by way of bow and arrow 
to an old muzzle-loader, and at 
length to a rifle; with each successive 
weapon came the confidence to explore 
more deeply into the unknown wild. 
In the course of discovery there came 
to him moments of danger, of sharp 
terror, freely confessed ; but timidity 
seems to have no place in his nature, 
and a quickening alertness of all the 
senses, combined with an affectionate 
understanding for wild creatures, ended 
by making him as much at home in the 
Indian jungle as any of its denizens. 
Now, from a home in Kenya and from 
the threshold of the eighties, he looks 
back to the years in the Himalayan 
foothills and, in so far as @ man can, 
passes on to others the knowledge of 
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beasts and birds he then gathered so 
amply. 

These are camp-fire tales, as it were, 
but those, too, who may never have 
occasion to apply their lessons will 
respond to the thrill of them. Some 
are what their author rightly calls 
jungle detective stories, telling of the 
following up of some queer, faint clue 
discernible only to the eye of ex- 
perience; some of narrow escapes 
from a wounded tiger or leopard ; 
yet others with a faint flavour of the 
ludicrous. To the last group, surely, 
belongs the incident of the tiger which, 
leaping a river by stepping-stones, was 
watched by the author as it missed its 
foothold in mid-stream and took a 
somersault. It is characteristic that 
when the luckless beast scrambled 
ashore, Colonel Corbett allowed his 
intended victim to walk away un- 
harmed. He, too, had once slipped on 
that stone; and, moreover, “in the 
jungle it is not considered cricket to 
molest an animal that has provided 
entertainment.’’ So with many another 
of these recollected adventures, the 
tale concludes with some such general 
observation to add to our knowledge 
of the unwritten law of the jungle, or 
the odd habits of birds and beasts. 
Colonel Corbett ranges over the years 
without much regard for chronology, 
from early memories of the killing of 
@ first leopard to the organisation of a 
shooting holiday for the Viceroy, or 
a lesson in reading the message of a 
snake’s track. This humane and 
charming book is indeed the storehouse 
of a lifetime’s knowledge of wild nature. 
How well it is presented, readers of 
‘ Blackwood’s’ will scarcely need to 
be told. 
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